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by  Victoria  Smith 

2  Houston  Gets  a  Journalism  Review 

Spiro  Agnew  is  right  about  one  thing,  a 
prominent  Houston  newsman  told  Space 
City!  recently:  newsmen  (and  women)  are 
a  thin-skinned  bunch  of  people.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  ego  there  is  enormous,  and  easily 
injured. 

2  But  when  the  stiletto  is  wielded  by  jour¬ 
nalists  against  their  own  kind,  well,  some 
would  say  that  there  is  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all. 

If  you  don’t  work  in  the  news  media  and 
g  are  one  of  the  lucky  1,000  or  so  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  initial  mail-out  of  the  Houston 
Journalism  Review  (this  city’s  newest  pub- 
g  lication),  you  may  consider  the  24-page  mag 
azine  merely  interesting  or  novel.  But  with¬ 
in  the  profession,  this  new  arrival  has  caused 
something  of  a  stir. 

In  the  first  issue  (which  should  be  on  some 
g_7  news  stands  by  now),  you’ll  find  articles  on 
such  topics  as  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Am¬ 
erican' Newspaper  Guild’s  attempt  to  union- 
7  ize  Houston  Post  editorial  workers,  the  way 
in  which  an  erroneous  news  report  can  be 
picked  up  from  the  same  source  by  numer¬ 
ous  media  and  aired  or  printed  for  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  mistake  is  caught;  media  coverage 
(or  non-coverage)  of  the  Harris  County  Com- 
missioners  Court  meetings;  news  manage- 
°~y  ment’s  misgivings  about  their  own  faulty 
coverage  of  civil  disturbances,  namely  the 
People’s  Party  II  police  shoot-out  on  Dowl- 
q  ing  street  some  two  years  ago;  and  the  way 
a  controversial  local  news  story  got  lost  in 
the  government  agency  shuffle. 

All  articles  are  signed  by  the  real  authors, 
among  them  Post  reporters  Susan  Caudill 
and  Darrell  Hancock,  Channel  13  newsman 
Garvin  Berry,  Chronicle  reporter  Steve  Sin¬ 
ger,  KAUM  news  reporters  Carole  Kneeland 
and  Thomas  Wright  and  Post  columnist 
Lynn  Ashby.  The  cover  depicts,  in  carica¬ 
ture,  Post  managing  editor  Ed  Hunter,  pub¬ 
lisher  Oveta  Hobby  and  city  editor  James 
Holley,  merrily  treading  on  a  snake  labled, 
“The  Guild.”  (A  production  error  has  the 
trio  identified  as  “Bill,  Oveta  and  Ed,”  and 
unfortunate  error,  since  some  news  manage¬ 
ment  types  insist  that  the  media  critics  must 
themselves  be  infallible. 

This  first  issue  was  written,  produced  and 
financed  by  a  group  of  Houston  journalists 
concerned  about  the  dismal  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Houston  media.  The  statement  of 
purpose  reads,  in  part,  “Our  aim  is  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  monthly  critique  of  Houston  journa¬ 
lism,  both  print  and  broadcast.  We  will 
look  for  the  outstanding  as  well  as  the  lack¬ 
luster,  in  an  effort  to  get  people  talking 
about  how  Houston  journalism  can  be  im¬ 
proved.” 

And,  people  are  talking. 

Although  you’ll  really  have  to  pick  up  a 
copy  to  know  just  what  they’re  talking 
about,  there  are  some  comments  that  merit 
attention  in  this  column. 

Much  of  the  reaction,  says  KAUM  news 
director  Randy  Covington  (who  was  one  of 
the  editors  for  this  issue),  is  coming  from 
the  broadcast  media,  who  were  soundly 
chastised  in  Carole  Kneeland’s  article,  “Rip 
‘n’  Read.”  Kneeland  discusses  a  particular 
article  which  ran  within  the  last  few  months 
in  the  Houston  Chronicle;  it  mistakenly  im¬ 
plied  that  “3  to  10-year-old  lead-in-the-air 
statistics  were  current.” 

First,  the  Associated  Press  picked  up  the 
story.  Then  it  went  out  over  the  wires, 
error  and  all,  and  was  broadcast  all  day  long 


by  many  of  the  local  radio  and  television 
stations  before  the  mistake  was  apprehend¬ 
ed. 

The  misleading  article  quoted  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  statistics 
which  showed  that  “the  air  over  the  Hous- 
ton-Galveston  area  contains  sufficient  lead 
to  harm  human  health.  The  EPA  lists  this 
area  as  one  of  27  in  the  United  States  which 
show  airborne  lead  levels  higher  than  2  mi¬ 
crograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  which  the 
EPA  says  is  the  harm  threshhold...”  This 
quote  is  taken  from  the  original  Chronicle 
story.  But,  Kneeland  writes,  the  EPA  re¬ 
port  is  taken  from  figures  from  1962-69, 
not  current  statistics  at  all.  (See  reprint, 
elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

She  traces  the  path  of  the  story  from  the 
Chronicle  to  the  AP  to  various  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  television  stations  and  concludes 
simply  that  no  one  bothered  to  check  out 
the  facts.  The  Chronicle  played  the  story 
on  the  front  page.  The  Post  buried  it; 

Harold  Scarlett  wrote  a  watered-down  ver¬ 
sion,  because  as  he  told  Kneeland,  he  was 
skeptical  about  the  story  and  didn’t  have 
time  to  check  it  out  with  the  EPA  before 
deadline. 

But,  Kneeland  writes,  virtually  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  radio  stations  had  the  story  on  their  new 
newscasts  all  afternoon  and  some  extended 
it  into  the  evening,  each  apparently  ripping 
the  copy  off  the  AP  wire  or  out  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  reading  it  over  the  air. 

Hence,  “rip  ‘n’  read.”  Get  it?  Kneeland 
quotes  an  unidentified  KPRC  radio  news¬ 
man  as  saying,  upon  hearing  about  the  er¬ 
ror,  “Gee,  that’s  terrible.  The  Chronicle 
is  our  main  source  for  rewrites.” 

“This  was  only  an  isolated  instance  of  the 
Houston  media  inundating  themselves  with 
a  misleading  story,”  Kneeland  writes. 

“What  makes  this  mistake  frightening  is 
that  the  same  process  is  in  action  every 
day.” 

And  the  point,  she  told  me  (in  case  no 
one  gets  it)  is  simply,  check  your  sources. 

(An  excellent  point,  and  one  to  which 
Space  City!  should  pay  close  attention. 

Since  Carole  didn’t  notice  it,  I  will  point 
out,  in  the  humble  tradition  of  self-criticism, 
that  the  very  same  error  appeared  in  this  col¬ 
umn,  probably  long  after  everyone  else  had 
corrected  it.  I  hope  that  I,  at  least,  have 
learned  a  lesson,  and  I  will  try  my  best 
never  to  take  the  Post’s  or  Chronicle’s  word 
on  anything.  HJR  did  point  out  that  Space 
City!  repeated  the  Post’s  misidentification 
of  former  HCCAA  activist  Russell  Hayes, 
which  labelled  him  head  of  Operation  Bread¬ 
basket.  Again,  my  error.  And  it’s  all  the 
more  strange  because  I  knew  Pluria  Marshall 
held  that  position.  Space  City!  couldn’t 
have  been  more  humiliated  if  we  had  iden¬ 
tified  Louie  Welch  as  county  judge.) 

Already,  miffed  radio  newsmen  are  whip¬ 
ping  out  letters  to  the  editors  of  HJR,  de¬ 
fending  their  professional  selves. 

Howard  Phillips,  the  genial  KTRH  news 
director,  told  me  that  as  soon  as  that  par¬ 
ticular  story  cleared,  he  talked  with  the  EPA 
in  Dallas  and  found  out  that  the  report  was 
old,  at  which  point  he  called  the  AP,  which 
continued  to  run  the  uncorrected  version. 
“We  blew  the  story  off  completely”  that 
afternoon,  he  said.  He  admitted  that  it  ran 
one  time  that  night,  because  the  KTRH 
night  newsman  apparently  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  Phillips’  instructions. 

Phillips  said  that  he  wished  that  Carole 
Kneeland  “had  talked  to  someone  in  the 
shop  here,”  namely  himself.  He  suggested 
that  Kneeland’s  article,  although  he  said  he 
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by  Kit  van  Cleave 


At  2am  Sunday,  May  21,  Barry 
Fey  et.  al.,  the  UH  Program 
Council,  and  other  assorted 
committees  decided  to  change 
their  minds  about  when  to  let 
tickets  for  the  Rolling  Stones’ 
June  25  concert  out. 

By  this  time,  almost  every  stub 
(there  were  tickets  to  get  tickets, 
you  see)  for  the  9pm  show  had 
been  given  out,  and  on  the  Scott 
Street  side  of  Jeppesen  Stadium, 
the  people  were  waiting  peace¬ 
fully  for  their  stub  numbers  to 
be  shouted  out. 

Three  guys  from  Lufkin,  on 
bikes,  had  been  there  since  8am 
Saturday.  Wayne  from  Tulsa  had 
been  asleep  on  the  ground  all  day 
waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
Jays  had  led  five  cars  from  New 
Orleans.  Paul  from  Lafayette, 
who  wasn’t  worried  about  get¬ 
ting  tickets,  had  arrived  at  noon. 
Volkswagens  and  vans  predomi¬ 
nated,  but  they  came  on  ten- 
speeds,  in  sports  cars,  in  wheel 
chairs  and,  in  one  case,  on  a 
litter. 

When  the  number  on  the  stubs 
was  called,  stub-holders  could 
move  forward  and  buy  two  tic¬ 
kets  to  the  9pm  Stones  concert. 


Waiting  To  Get  Stoned 


So  they  sat,  eating,  drinking  wine, 
playing  poker  by  candlelight, 
sleeping  in  blankets  and  bags  on 
the  wet  grass,  smoking  Saint  Au¬ 
gustine,  making  out,  moving  con¬ 
stantly,  like  some  great  army  pre¬ 
paring  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
dawn.  Watermelons,  water  bot- 
ties,  guitars,  radios,  and  all  the 
paraphenalia  of  hipdom  littered 
the  grass. 

Lorenzo,  employee  of  Barry 
Fey,  was  helping  hold  back  the 
more  enthusiastic  at  the  gate,  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  some  order,  while 
Chuck  called  the  numbers  over  a 
loudspeaker.  At  the  gate,  a  high¬ 
flying  fan  tried  to  push  by. 

“Hey  man,  where  you  goin’?” 

“I  want  a  ticket.” 

“You  have  to  get  a  ticket  to 
get  a  ticket.” 

“Where  do  I  do  that?” 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  stadi¬ 
um,  man.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stadi¬ 
um  was  the  group  waiting  to  buy 
4pm  tickets.  While  on  the  Scott 
Street  (9pm)  side,  people  were 
cool,  waiting  for--if  you  will-their 
number  to  come  up,  hostility  was 
thick  as  grass  smoke  on  the  4pm 
side,  facing  the  UH  campus.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  authorities  needed 
a  section  in  Crowd  Cooperation 
101.  People  said  that  those  who 
were  passing  out  stubs  for  tickets 
would  get  everybody  in  one  area 
to  sit  in  a  circle,  then  move  on 
without  passing  out  the  stubs.  Af¬ 
ter  some  of  this,  according  to 
Mike  from  Conroe,  who  had  been 
waiting  seven  hours,  the  crowd 
rose  as  one  and  tried  to  crush  the 
stub-passers.  They  retreated  like 
the  Confederate  forces  into  a  tic¬ 
ket  cage,  necessitating  the  crowd 
to  stand  in  line  for  stubs  to  stand 
in  line  for  tickets. 

Cop  and  Barry  Fey-man:  “We 


are  not  selling  any  more  tickets 
until  we  get  cooperation.” 

Crowd:  “What’s  cooperation?” 

So  everyone  was  clumped  up, 
angry,  and  ready  to  move  on  the 
cages  at  a  moment’s  notice.  By 
4:30am,  they  were  still  waiting. 

A  huge  cat  in  an  OF  OUR  OWN 
Ushirt  passed,  holding  the  hand  of 
a  small  girl,  telling  her  she  was 
“the  greatest  old  lady  I’ve  ever 
had.”  Inlet,  UH  police  and  some 
city  police  tried  to  keep  order. 

“Hey,  man,  gimme  a  drink. . . 
light. .  .cigarette.  .  .hit.  .  .got  any 
loose  change?”  And  later:  “Any¬ 
body  going  to  Austin  today?” 

And 

Not  Really 
Enjoying  It 

by  John  Carroll  and  Bobby  Eakin 

As  expected,  the  tickets  for 
the  Rolling  Stones’  upcoming 
Houston  concerts  were  sold  out 
before  anyone  had  time  to  take 
a  deep  breath;  at  least  those  were 
the  reports  the  next  day.  And,  as 
expected,  there  was  a  lot  of  noise 
about  what  a  fine  scene  all  those 
people  at  Jeppeson  stadium  made; 
just  being  cool,  sitting  on  the 
grass,  drinking,  smoking,  waiting, 
hoping  things  would  get  done 
quick. 

But  things  didn’t  get  done 
quick  because  no  one  really  knew 
what  was  happening,  except  that 
some  people  were  gettin’  screw¬ 
ed,  but  a  very  gentle  screw,  and 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  doing 


some  really  weird  things  on  this 
one  day  ticket  sale. 

The  first  of  the  miscalculations 
occurred  when  UH  put  its  3,000 
discount  tickets  on  sale  May  19. 
The  gates  at  the  University  Center 
were  scheduled  to  open  around 
7:30  or  8  that  morning.  Authori¬ 
ties  had  said  people  could  camp 
out  from  5  a.m.  on.  Several  got 
there  at  three  but  no  one  raised  a 
fuss. 

Then  along  about  seven  the  in¬ 
evitable  happened:  people  start¬ 
ed  crowding  the  gate.  Efforts  by 
Program  Council  people  to  get 
everyone  lined  up  got  nowhere, 
so  they  brought  tables  down  in 
an  attempt  to  funnel  the  crowd 
through  one  by  one  when  they 
opened  the  gates. 

Well,  when  the  gates  went  up 
the  people  out  front  showed  that 
their  culture  is  not  as  counter  as 
they  would  like  to  believe.  They 
stormed  past  the  Program  Coun¬ 
cil  people  like  a  herd  of  cattle  — 
push,  shove,  run,  butt  —  all  to  get 
a  floor  seat  to  the  Stones’  9  p.m. 
show.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
University  Center  for  the  4  p.m. 
show  was  well  mannered  and 
orderly. 

The  May  20  crowd  was  a  little 
more  civil,  if  only  because  they 
were  forced  into  line  by  the  use 
of  the  numbered  ticket  stubs. 

But  still  there  was  trouble.  The 
Jeppeson  Stadium  scene  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  of  the  UH  fiasco. 
This  time  the  9  p.m.  crowd  was 
quiet  and  well  mannered  but  the 
4  p.m.  show  showed  signs  of 
breakdown.  However,  whereas 
the  pandemonium  at  UH  had 
been  caused  by  mindless  ticket 
seekers,  the  confusion  Saturday 
night  for  the  4  p.m.  show  was 


caused  by  mindless  promoters. 

Early  in  the  evening,  about 
1  a.m.,  they  decided  to  start  sell¬ 
ing  tickets  for  the  9  p.m.  show. 
This  was  fine.  With  all  the  ticket 
stubs  given  out,  they  had  theore¬ 
tically  sold  out  the  show.  But, 
when  they  made  the  decision  to 
start  selling  the  4  p.m.  tickets 
they  blew  it,  because  not  all  of 
the  ticket  stubs  had  been  given 
out  and  they  had  no  adequate 
way,  once  the  sale  was  on,  to 
pass  out  the  remaining  ticket 
stubs. 

They  were  also  unprepared  to 
handle  the  crowd.  There  was  no 
sound  system  to  speak  of  and  in 
the  dark  the  confusion  on  the  4 
p.m.  side  spread  quickly.  But 
even  in  the  confusion  there  were 
only  limited  reports  of  deeds  of 
violence:  one  guy,  freaked  out  on 
something,  started  waving  a  knife 
around;  there  was  a  fight  between 
two  of  the  Stones  people  after 
they  gave  contradictory  orders, 
and  one  guy  for  the  4  p.m.  show 
gave  up  his  ticket  stub  when  they 
had  a  false  start  on  the  ticket 
sales  and,  when  they  decided 
not  to  sell,  they  wouldn’t  give  it 
back  to  him.  But,  he  finally  got 
it  back,  the  Fey  people  broke  it 
up  and  no  one  got  cut. 

Pointing  a  finger  and  finding 
the  guilty  ones  in  this  mess  is 
going  to  be  really  hard  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  worth  the  trouble.  The 
most  obvious  source  to  blame 
will  be  KLOL,  but  the  little 
Mothers  shouldn’t  be  blamed  too 
much.  They  had  wanted  to  put 
on  a  bazaar  Sunday  during  ticket 
sales,  and  let  everyone  have  a 
good  time. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  Barry 
Fey  people  on  May  16  put  the 
squash  to  all  that,  dropped  the 
Cont.  on  19 
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doesn’t  dispute  its  “basic  truth,”  dealt  un¬ 
fairly  with  the  KTRH  news  department. 

“We  all  goof  and  we’re  all  going  to  get 
caught,”  he  said.  “If  we  can’t  deal  with 
that  we’d  better  get  out  of  the  business. 
Someday  I’ll  get  caught  and  all  I’ll  have  to 
say  is,  ‘Aw,  shucks.’  But  in  the  meantime, 

I  don’t  want  to  get  stuck  with  raps  I  don’t 
deserve.  Because  the  real  ones  will  be  quite 
enough.” 

Phillips  said  he  was  generally  pleased  with 
HJR’s  first  issue,  however.  He  said  he  found 
the  article  on  the  Newspaper  Guild  “fascin¬ 
ating”  and  that  he  “enjoyed  seeing  the 
Chronicle  shown  up,”  referring  to  a  priceless 
piece  documenting  the  way  in  which  a  direct 
quote  from  County  Commissioner  Kyle 
Chapman  was  changed  from  one  edition  to 
the  next. 

The  still  more  genial  John  Davenport, 
KPRC  radio  news  director,  had  a  similar  re¬ 
action  to  Kneeland’s  article,  although  he  re¬ 
peatedly  emphasized  that  her  “point  is 
valid.”  Davenport’s  defense  was  a  little 
weaker  than  Phillips’,  however:  radio  news¬ 
casters  simply  do  not  have  the  lime  to  check 
out  every  single  fact  in  a  story,  he  said,  ad¬ 
ding  that  the  KPRC  news  team  does  do  a 
goodly  amount  of  checking. 

Although  his  voice  virtually  smiled  over 
the  telephone,  Davenport  indicated  that  he 
was  a  little  upset  that  someone  in  his  shop 
had  suggested  that  the  Chronicle  was  the 
station’s  main  source  for  rewrite.  “T’ain’t 
so,”  he  said,  citing  other  sources,  like  the 
Post,  UPI  and  AP.  “Carole  is  making  us 
look  like  a  bunch  of  klutzes.”  Davenport 
also  had  good  words  for  HJR  in  general  as  a 
means  by  which  the  media  can  criticize  it¬ 
self.  “I  hope  they  let  some  folks  in  manage¬ 
ment  write  for  it,”  he  said,  “as  well  as  some 
people  outside  the  profession.” 

KILT  news  director  Jim  Carola  sounded 
positively  exhuberant,  as  does  everyone  at 
KILT,  from  receptionists  to  newscasters. 

“I  think  overall  the  Houston  Journalism  Re¬ 
view  can  be  a  very  profitable  addition  to  the 
Houston  news  media,”  he  said.  He  didn’t 
seem  especially  concerned  about  Kneeland’s 
article.  KILT  has  a  relatively  large  news 
staff,  he  said,  and  “we  do  not  ‘rip  and  read.’ 
We  rewrite  our  copy  and  we  try  to  get  both 
sides  of  an  issue.” 

Carola  said  his  people  read  through  all 
newspapers,  including  Space  City!  to  see 
what  other  media  are  covering  and  how 
they’re  covering  it.  KILT  newsmen,  he 
said,  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  telephone 
checking  out  facts  on  stories,  and  will  send 
reporters  to  major  local  news  events,  al¬ 
though  they  do  rely  “to  some  extent”  on 
newspapers  and  the  wire  services. 

“I  don’t  know  if  the  Kneeland  girl  under¬ 
stands  this  or  not,  perhaps  she  just  didn’t 
catch  it,  but  radio  is  more  or  less  a  headline 
operation,”  he  said.  “Our  job  is  to  bring 
news  to  the  people,  fast.”  Newspaper  and 
television  people  have  more  time  to  develop 
a  story,  whereas  radio  is  such  a  rapid,  con¬ 
tinual  operation  that  “the  first  item  is  not 
always  correct,”  he  suggested.  Carola  said 
that  KILT  does  tag  attributions  to  non-ori¬ 
ginal  stories,  however.  He  said  that  the  EPA 
story  was  aired  as  coming  from  the  Chron¬ 
icle. 

KAUM’s  Covington  told  me  that  he  is 
pleased  that  Kneeland’s  article  has  elicited 
so  much  response.  Noting  that  the  level  of 
broadcast  journalism  in  Houston  could 
stand  some  improvements,  particularly  in 
terms  of  reliability  and  accuracy,  he  said, 

“To  get  people  in  an  industry  like  this  to 
debate,  to  argue  and  to  think  about  some  of 
these  things  they  have  never  debated  before 
is  certainly  significant.” 

Moving  over  into  the  print-oriented  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  review,  I  found  the  controversy 
a  little  less  heated.  Reactions  to  HJR  at  the 
Post  were  generally  favorable,  although  one 
reporter  claimed  it  looks  “underground,” 
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(I  think  it  means  that  the  term  “bullshit” 
was  used  in  a  headline.)  The  article  by 
Susan  Caudill  and  Darrell  Hancock  on  the 
Guild  struggle  at  the  Post  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  fair  and  balanced,  even  though 
Caudill  was  one  of  the  most  passionate  of 
Guild  supporters.  It  looks  as  though  some 
debate  may  arise  among  HJR  contributors 
as  to  whether  a  reporter  should  write  about 
the  institution  in  which  he  or  she  is  directly 
involved-it’s  the  old  journalistic  objectivity 
question.  The  Guild  article  and  Steve  Sing¬ 
er’s  piece  on  the  Chronicle  city  editor’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  his  article  on  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  in  chicken  processing  plants  in  Hous¬ 
ton  have  both  been  criticized  on  these 
grounds. 

Singer  himself  seems  to  agree  with  this 
criticism  to  an  extent,  although  he  says 
that  due  to  limited  personnel  on  this  first 
issue,  the  involved  reporters  had  to  write 
the  stories  if  they  wanted  the  information 
printed. 

Singer  said  Don  Pickels,  the  Chronicle 
managing  editor,  spent  some  45  minutes 
with  him  assessing  the  “chicken”  piece  and 
other  articles  related  to  the  Chronicle.  “He 
came  in  more  hostile  than  when  he  left,” 
Singer  said. 

After  talking  with  Singer,  I  called  Pickels, 
who  said,  “I  think  there’s  a  place  for  a 
journalism  review,”  bill... His  main  concern, 
as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  was  “If  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  set  yourself  up  as  a  critic,  you  had 
better  be  100  per  cent  honest,  you’d  better 
know  what  you’re  doing.”  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  critical  of  Singer’s  piece  because,  he 
said,  Singer  implied  that  the  original  article 
was  not  printed  in  the  Chronicle  because 
of  pressure  from  an  advertiser  or  from  a 
governmental  agency.  Pickels  said  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  Singer,  who,  he  said,  agreed,  that 
the  article  was  not  run  largely  because  of  a 
long  standing  personality  clash  between 
Singer  and  Chronicle  City  Editor  Zarko 
Franks.  Pickels  added  that  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  article  in  question 
offered  enough  substantial  information  for 
the  Chronicle  to  print. 


Pickels  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  about  a  year  ago,  after  Clayte 
Binion,  a  man  highly  unpopular  with  the 
editorial  workers,  was  “promoted”  out  of 
the  city  room  to  become  executive  director 
of  development,  a  new  position  created  es¬ 
pecially  for  him.  Some  Chronicle  reporters 
attribute  the  newspaper’s  slightly  more  pro¬ 
gressive  editorial  politics  over  the  last  year 
to  Pickel’s  influence.  I  must  admit  that  this 
soft-spoken  man  was  quite  persuasive  on  the 
subject  of  whether  reporters  should  write 
critical  articles  concerning  their  own  media 
organizations.  He  said  he  felt  they  should 
not,  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  fairness. 

But  when  I  asked  him  about  the  changing 
of  the  Chapman  quote,  Pickels  was  literally 
at  a  loss  for  words.  “It  wasn’t  just  Everett 
Collier,”  he  began,  but  his  seeming  discom¬ 
fort  on  the  subject  made  me  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  that  I  finally  said,  “Well,  what  can  you 
say?”  and  we  dropped  it. 

He  said  he  hoped  that  some  of  the  “aces, 
the  top  newsmen”  will  be  contributing  to 
future  issues  of  HJR,  implying  that  the 
younger,  less  experienced  reporters  didn’t 
have  the  credentials  to  set  themselves  up  as 
media  critics.  He  said  he  agreed  with  Lynn 
Ashby’s  letter  article,  run  on  the  inside  front 
cover  of  the  Review,  which  essentially  said, 
in  the  precious  Ashby  style,  that  the  Review 
must  be  Fair,  Interesting,  Accurate,  Bylined, 
occasionally  Humourous  and  should  try  to 
offer  constructive  alternatives.  HJR  could 
be  useful  to  all  concerned,  Pickels  said,  “as 
long  as  there  are  not  petty,  cheap  shots 
taken  and  as  long  as  it  maintains  honesty.” 

Although  the  first  issue  of  HJR  dumped 
more  heavily  on  the  Chronicle  than  the  Post, 
Singer  said  that  “it  seems  to  be  a  lot  more 


controversial  at  the  Post  than  here.”  I’ve 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
Post  city  room  is  ordinarily  rumbling  about 
one  injustice  or  another  every  day,  anyway. 
But  then,  I  guess  I  talk  only  with  the  dissi¬ 
dents.  When  I  talk  to  Post  reporters  over 
the  telephone— and  Chronicle  reporters  to 
some  extent-they  always  sound  so  jumpy, 
like  guilty,  recalcitrant  children  in  a  house¬ 
hold  ruled  by  stem  parental  authority.  The 
electronic  media  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
sound  brisk  and  cheerful,  as  though  they’re 
working  in  some  great,  groovy  place.  Odd. 

In  view  of  the  paranoia  rampant  among 
workers  in  some  of  the  more  established 
media-particularly  the  dailies-it  is  certainly 
a  point  in  HJR’s  favor  that  no  journalist 
wrote  under  a  pseudonym.  No  one  seems 
to  know  whether  administrative  sanctions 
will  be  taken  against  those  active  with  the 
Review,  but  even  those  reporters  in  seeming¬ 
ly  greatest  jeopardy  tend  to  think  that  their 
employers  wouldn’t  be  Ihul  crude. 

In  reviewing  the  Review,  I  would  say  that 
the  birth  of  this  publication  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that’s  happened  to  Houston 

journalism  in  a  long,  long  time.  The  first 
issue  has  its  problems,  to  be  sure;  the  layout 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  as  does,  the 
art  work.  Garvin  Berry’s  article  on  media 
coverage  of  commissioners  court  is  outdated. 
If  you  look  hard,  you  might  find  a  few  little 
inaccuracies.  But  HJR  seems  to  be  heading 
in  a  good  direction,  a  responsible  direction. 

I’ve  sat  through  several  HJR  meetings  and 
watched  the  ranks  expand.  Most  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  contributors  so  far  are  young  and  frus- 
trated-hardly  the  seasoned  “journeymen” 
Don  Pickels  is  talking  about.  But  they  are 
by  and  large  exceptionally  bright  and  talent¬ 
ed  journalists,  sensitive  rather  than  hardened. 
Most  seem  committed  to  the  news  media’s 
highest  ideal,  social  responsibility.  While 
some  of  the  “aces,”  the  veteran  reporters, 
may  now  begin  to  help  with  HJR,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  ever  would 
have  started  such  a  publication. 
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The  people  currently  working  with  the 
Review  are  fortunately  strong  on  pragma¬ 
tism.  “We  have  to  start  from  the  bottom,” 
said  Susan  Caudill.  “We’re  struggling  like 
hell  just  to  get  issues  raised.”  That  in  itself 
is  a  significant  step  forward,  simply  to  fos¬ 
ter  some  discussion  among  news  people  on 
such  basic  issues  as  thoroughness,  fairness 
and  balance  in  reporting  and  editing.  Per¬ 
haps  from  this  practical  base,  broader  dis¬ 
cussions  will  develop,  like  new  theories  of 
mass  communications  and  the  actual  struc¬ 
ture  of  existing  media  institutions. 

But  in  a  city  like  Houston,  where  the 
backwardness  of  the  news  media  reflects  and 
reinforces  the  backwardness  of  other  institu¬ 
tions,  the  critical  function  begins  at  ground 
level.  Perhaps  if  the  process  of  self-examina¬ 
tion  and  self-criticism  can  begin  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houston  news  media,  we  may 
witness  some  gradual  changes.  And  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  in  the  media  are  bound  to 
have  an  effect  on  other  major  institutions. 

It  was  never  my  understanding  that  the 
Houston  Journalism  Review  people  intended 
to  set  themselves  up  as  exemplary  journal¬ 
ists,  sitting  in  judgement  on  their  colleagues. 
So  all  these  warnings  about  how  the  “critics” 
are  supposed  to  be  so  much  better  than 
those  they  criticize  seems  to  me  not  quite 
to  the  point.  That  old  “thin  skin”  again. 
Fairness  and  honesty  we  should  expect  from 
HJR,  but  not  indesputable  superiority. 

So  whether  you  work  in  the  media  or  not, 
you  might  give  HJR  a  try.  It  should  have 
some  news  stand  distribution,  but  it  seems 
that  the  best  way  to  receive  it  right  now  is 
through  the  mail.  A  yearly  subscription 
costs  $7.50,  and  checks  can  be  sent  to 
Houston  Journalism  Review,  P.O.  Box 
52691,  Houston,  77052. 
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by  Carole  Kneeland 

“First  in  Houston  with  the  latest  news.” 

That’s  the  motto  of  one  Houston  radio  station  and  pretty  much 
sums  up  the  philosophy  of  most  others. 

Sometimes  it  doesn’t  mean  much. 

A  few  weeks  ago  The  Houston  Chronicle  ran  a  misleading  story  on 
Houston  air  pollution  which  implied  that  3  to  10-year-old  lead-in- 
the-air  statistics  were  current. 

That  story  was  picked  up  by  the  Associated  Press,  which  rewrote  it 
(without  attributing  it  to  the  Chronicle)  and  repeated  the  same  mis¬ 
take.  The  AP  story  moved  on  the  wire  about  2:30  p.m. 

A  KNUZ  reporter  said  that  by  3  p.m.  he  had  it  on  the  air.  A  KULF 
newsman  claimed  to  have  broadcast  it  at  4  p.m.  And  by  10:30  p.m., 
all  three  network-affiliated  TV  stations  had  aired  the  mistake;  two  of 
them  had  done  it  twice. 

In  all,  at  least  12  Houston  broadcasting  stations  aired  the  erroneous 
report  that  day.  If  any  had  bothered  to  check  with  the  source  of  the 
report,  the  error  would  have  been  immediately  pointed  out. 

The  handling  of  this  story  is  an  example  of  the  parasitic  relation¬ 
ship  between  print  and  broadcast  media  in  Houston.  And  how  easily 
it  can  break  down. 

The  newsgathering  staffs  of  local  radio  and  TV  stations  are  small. 

As  a  result,  broadcasters  become  reliant  on  the  larger  reporting  staffs 
of  the  two  major  newspapers.  Ideally,  broadcasters  would  check  out 
major  stories  dug  up  by  the  papers,  pursuing  other  aspects,  using  the 
telephone  and  their  outside  reporters  to  further  explain  them. 

Sometimes-in  fact,  some  say  most  of  the  time-that  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Local  broadcasters  just  rewrite  the  papers  or  “rip  and  read”  the 
wires. 

This  pollution  story  first  appeared  in  the  later  editions  of  the  March 
2  Chronicle.  A  front-page  story  was  headlined:  “Lead  in  Houston’s 
Air  Is  At  Harmful  Level,  EPA  Finds.”  It  was  bylined:  “Jim  Curran, 
Chronicle  Staff.” 

It  read:  “The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  reported  today 
that  the  air  over  the  Houston-Galveston  area  contains  sufficient  lead 
to  harm  human  health.  The  EPA  lists  this  area  as  one  of  27  in  the 
United  States  which  show  airborne  lead  levels  higher  than  2  micro¬ 
grams  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  which  the  EPA  says  in  the  harm  thresh¬ 
old... The  EPA  report  says  that  99  percent  of  the  airborne  lead  comes 
from  the  refining,  transportation  and  burning  of  gasoline.  It  also  says 
lead  levels  zoom  upward  near  highways  such  as  Houston’s  freeway 
system.” 

What  The  Chronicle  story  failed  to  mention  was  that  this  EPA  re¬ 
lease  was  based  on  figures  from  1962-69.  And  the  report  was  not 
first  released  March  2,  but  February  23,  as  background  for  new  EPA 
standards  to  reduce  lead  in  automobile  emissions. 

By  leaving  out  the  time  element,  the  Chronicle  had  created  a  sensa¬ 
tional  story  that  would  dominate  the  front  page  most  of  the  day.  It 
grew  in  the  Chronicle  from  its  5-column,  48-point  headline  just  above 
the  fold  of  the  third  edition  to  an  8-column,  96-point  bannerline  in 
the  fifth  (markets)  edition. 

In  the  three  Chronicle  editions  that  carried  the  story,  the  mistake 
was  never  corrected,  nor,  apparently,  was  it  ever  corrected  in  subse¬ 
quent  editions  of  the  Chronicle. 

Chronicle  reporter  Jim  Curran  said  at  the  time  he  was  sure  the 
dates  were  included  in  the  original  story  submitted  to  his  editors. 

But  when  queried,  Chronicle  City  Editor  Zarko  Franks  said  that  he 
thought  all  along  the  story  was  based  on  the  current  lead  content  in 
Houston’s  air. 

Later,  Curran  said  the  EPA  news  release  had  been  misleading-that 
it  had  begun:  “This  paper  contains  a  summary  and  analysis  of  all 
relevant  medical  and  scientific  evidence  available  to  the  EPA  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1972,  on  the  health  hazards  of  airborne  lead.” 

Curran  said  he  interpreted  this  to  mean  the  figures  were  current, 
even  though  the  release  specifically  referred  to  all  of  the  data  as  be¬ 
ing  from  the  years  1962-69. 

The  day  the  lead-in-the-air  story  was  traveling  through  Houston’s 
media,  Dallas  EPA  pr  man  Eddie  Lee  said  he  couldn’t  figure  out  why 
the  Chronicle  had  printed  the  story  as  current. 

Later,  Lee  admitted  the  news  release  may  have  been  misleading. 

The  dates  were  in  the  release  but  “in  an  indirect  manner  which  invit¬ 
ed  the  type  of  error  we  had,”  Lee  said. 

“I’m  still  not  sure  what  that  EPA  release  said,”  said  Houston  Post 


reporter  Harold  Scarlett,  when  questioned  about  his  version  of  the 
EPA  story. 

“As  I  recall,  there  wasn’t  sufficient  documentation  on  precisely 
what  dates  they  (the  EPA)  were  referring  to,”  Scarlett  said.  “I  wasn’t 
able  to  talk  to  them  about  it  before  writing  the  story,  so  I  wrote  a 
weak  version  of  it.” 

Indeed,  Scarlett’s  version  was  carefully  worded:  “The  level  of  lead 
in  Houston’s  air  is  apparently  high  enough  at  times,  under  a  new  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  criterion,  to  be  a  potential  threat  to 
human  health.” 

The  story  went  on  to  mention  that  the  report  had  first  been  re¬ 
leased  the  week  before.  But  it  added  some  facts  that  confused  the 
story  even  more:  “The  Houston-Galveston  reading  was  based  on 
samples  taken  at  seven  points  around  Houston,  including  two  down¬ 
town,  between  March,  1970,  and  April,  1971.”  Scarlett  said  he  may 
have  pulled  these  facts  from  information  he  had  before  the  EPA  mail¬ 
ing  of  March  2.  At  any  rate,  this  information  was  not  included  in  the 
EPA  release  or  the  Chronicle  story. 

Scarlett’s  story  was  buried  on  Page  4  of  Section  C  of  the  March  3 
Post.  Houston  broadcasters,  however,  seized  the  story  with  a  bit  more 
zeal. 

Said  a  KNUZ  reporter,  “We  led  with  the  wire  story  at  3  that  after¬ 
noon  and  we  carried  it  on  a  total  of  11  newscasts.” 

From  a  KULF  newsman:  “I  heard  it  when  I  was  monitoring  KNUZ 
and  had  the  wire  version  on  the  air  at  4.”  (All  apparently  without 
verification,  because  I  found  out  from  the  EPA  at  3:10  p.m.  that  the 
Chronicle  story  was  incorrect.) 

By  5  p.m.  the  misleading  story  had  been  broadcast  by  radio  stations 
KCOH,  KENR,  KILT,  KNUZ,  KPRC,  KULF  and  KXYZ,  according  to 
newspersons  at  these  stations. 

By  10:30  p.m.,  it  had  reportedly  run,  still  uncorrected,  on  KPFT 
and  KTRH.  Said  a  KPRC  radio  newsman,  “It  was  our  lead  story  that 
afternoon  and  the  next  morning.” 

TV  channels  2  and  13  carried  the  story  in  both  their  6  and  10  p.m. 
newscasts. 

A  Channel  13  reporter  said  that  in  his  original  version,  he  quoted  a 
city  health  official  who  had  indicated  the  report  was  old.  But  the  re¬ 
porter  said  this  quotation  was  edited  out  before  the  story  was  aired. 

United  Press  International  carried  the  misleading  version  of  the 
story  that  evening.  A  Channel  11  reporter  said  the  UPI  wire  copy 
was  read  verbatim  on  that  station’s  10  p.m.  news. 

This  was  only  an  isolated  instance  of  the  Houston  media  inundat¬ 
ing  themselves  with  a  misleading  story.  What  makes  this  mistake 
frightening  is  that  the  same  process  is  in  action  every  day. 

When  a  KPRC  newsman  was  told  about  the  misleading  facts  in  this 
pollution  story  he  said,  “Gee  that’s  terrible.  The  Chronicle  is  our 
main  source  for  rewrites.” 

Sometimes  this  system  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  listener  or  view¬ 
er,  informing  him  of  news  he  needs  ot  know  and  that  the  station 
would  not  have  obtained  otherwise.  But  how  fragile,  indeed,  is  such 
an  arrangement,  when  nobody  bothers  to  check  out  a  story’s  accuracy. 

The  editors  of  the  Chronicle  must  be  pleased  that  Houston  broad¬ 
casters  view  that  paper’s  reporting  as  infallible. 

Carole  Kneeland  is  a  newscaster-reporter  for  KAUM  radio „ 

This  arliele  originally  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Houston 
Journalism  Review.  For  a  discussion  of  that  publication,  see  Hit) 
Degress,  which  begins  on  page  2  of  this  issue. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RECEIVE  HJR  EACH  MONTH  FOR 
A  YEAR,  SEND  US  A  CHECK  FOR  $7.50.  OUR  ADDRESS  IS 
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U.S.  CONTINUES  BUILD-UP 
IN  THAILAND;  NEW 
COMMITMENTS  LIKELY 

by  Michael  Morrow 

SINGAPORE  (DNSI)-The  re¬ 
opening  of  Takhli  Air  Base  and 
the  addition  of  four  Phantom  jet- 
fighter  squadrons  as  announced 
last  week  dramatizes  Thailand’s 
emergence  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  land  base  for  U.S.  air  power 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  before  this  present  build¬ 
up,  which  will  increase  American 
troopstrength  in  Thailand  by 
about  5,000  men,  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  air  power  from  Vietnam 
had  not  been  matched  in  Thai¬ 
land.  The  present  level  of  airmen, 
32,000,  is  twice  the  number  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Vietnam. 

That  the  increased  importance 
of  American  air  power  in  Thai¬ 
land  is  more  than  just  a  reaction 
to  the  present  communist  offen¬ 
sive  in  Indochina  is  indicated  by 
the  relative  amounts  of  jet  fuel 
shipped  to  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
from  Singapore. 

Singapore  trade  records  for 
1970  and  1971  show  that  while 
jet  aircraft  fuel  exports  to  Viet¬ 
nam  fell  40  percent  in  1971,  those 
to  Thailand  nearly  doubled.  Since 
Singapore  is  a  principal  supplier 
of  jet  aircraft  fuel  for  military 
use  in  both  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
these  statistics  illustrate  that  as 
withdrawals  have  continued  in 
Vietnam,  they  have  been  balanced 
by  increases  in  U.S.  military 
strength  in  Thailand. 

Ironically,  the  build-up  can 
almost  be  said  to  date  from  the 
announced  cut-back  in  American 
air  power  beginning  in  1969  which 
led  to  Takhli  being  closed  down. 
Three  units  of  jet  aircraft  sup¬ 
posedly  withdrawn  at  that  time 
were  the  11th  tactical  reconnais¬ 
sance  squadron  (flying  RF-4’s), 
the  42nd  tactical  electronic  war¬ 
fare  squadron  (ER-66’s),  and  the 
355th  tactical  Fighter  Wing  (F- 
1055).  In  effect,  however,  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  42nd  and  the  355th 
merely  were  transferred  from 
Takhli  to  neighboring  bases  at 
Korat  and  Udom. 

At  the  time  the  withdrawal  was 
supposedly  beginning,  a  squadron 
of  C-130  Spectre  gunships  was  be¬ 
ing  secretly  added  to  the  Air  Force 
contingent  at  Ubon.  In  February, 
according  to  unofficial  military 
sources  at  Udom,  the  first  two 
second-generation  Spectre  gun- 
ships  were  brought  to  Thailand 
and  introduced  into  the  war.  The 
new  Spectres  include  in  their 
armament  a  tail-mounted  ho¬ 
witzer,  making  them  essentially 
flying  artillery  units. 

The  number  of  B-52’s  flying 
out  of  Thailand  increased  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  then 
again  in  April  in  the  wake  of  the 
current  offensive.  Throughout 
the  past  year  a  number  of  other 
units,  including  the  7th  Airborne 
Command  and  control  squadron 
and  the  Army’s  131st  Aviation 
Battalion,  were  transferred  from 
Vietnam. 

The  current  phase  of  the  build¬ 
up  in  Thailand  is  also  significant 
because  it  suggests  the  possibility 
of  new  commitments  between 
Washington  and  Bangkok.  A  U.S. 
Embassy  spokesman  in  Bangkok 
earlier  this  month  •  said  the  troop 
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About  300  active  duty  GIs  from  Ft.  Hood  and  100  civilian  sup¬ 
porters  marched  through  the  streets  of  Killeen  on  May  20  to  cele¬ 
brate  Armed  Farces  Day.”  While  Ft.  Hood  was  holding  open  house 
and  displaying  the  newest  military  equipment,  the  Ft.  Hood  United 
Front’s  march  was  calling  for  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Indochina,  better  housing  for  military  Dersonnel  and  de¬ 
pendents  in  Killeen,  the  abolition  of  Article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  and  the  release  of  Billy  Smith,  a  black  GI  now  in 
solitary  confinement  in  California  awaiting  court  marshall  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  fragging  an  officer  in  Vietnam. 

The  march  was  followed  by  a  rally  with  speakers  from  FHUF, 
Austin  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  the  Houston  Eight  and 
a  guerrilla  theater  troup  from  Austin  who  dramatized  the  ailments  of 
Miss  America,  suffering  from  extreme  GI  rebellion,  black  and  brown 
liberation  struggle,  and  other  revolutionary  maladies.  Above,  Dr. 
Apocalypse  unsuccessfully  treats  Miss  America  with  racism,  religion 
liberalism  and  dope  culture,  before  the  Red  Liberation  Army  inter-  ’ 
venes  (top)  to  announce  Miss  America’s  death  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
society.  Photos  by  Cam  Duncan. 


ceiling  in  Thailand  could  not  be 
raised,  as  it  has  been,  without  new 
agreements  between  the  Thai  and 
U.S.  governments. 

According  to  latest  figures 
released  by  the  Symington  Sub¬ 
committee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree¬ 
ments  and  commitments  abroad, 
the  U.S.  is  supplying  $83.6  million 
to  Thailand  in  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  But  no  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  military  commit¬ 
ments  the  U.S.  has  with  Thailand 
was  given. 

Since  the  first  U.S.  air  units 
arrived  at  Don  Muang  Air  Base  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bangkok  in  April, 
1961,  and  particularly  since  six  F- 
100’s  of  the  First  Jet  Squadron  to 
be  deployed  in  Thailand  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  bombing  of  Indo¬ 
china  in  March  1964  (five  months 
before  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci¬ 
dent),  Washington  has  made  a 
number  of  commitments  to  Thai¬ 
land’s  military  regime.  The  U.S. 
public  was  not  always  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  these  agreements. 

One  such  deal  involved  the  de¬ 
cision  to  construct  U-Tapao  Air 
Base,  at  a  reported  cost  of  $105.9 
million,  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  B-52’s  to  Thailand.  While  U- 
Tapao  has  implicated  Thailand 
more  deeply  as  a  sanctuary  for 
U.S.  bombing  of  Indochina,  the 
basing  of  B-52’s  there  also  has  led 
to  further  assurances  to  the  Thai 
government  of  an  ongoing  U.S. 
air  defense  capability  in  the 
country. 

The  precise  nature  of  secret  U.S. 
commitments  to  Thailand  made  at 
the  time  of  the  deployment  of  B- 
52’s  in  1967  has  yet  to  be  discov¬ 
ered.  U.S.  ambassador  to  Thai¬ 
land,  Leonard  Unger,  said  at  a 
Senate  hearing  in  1969  that  “The 
understanding  is,  I  would  say,  and 
it  is  not  an  explicit  one,  but  im¬ 
plicitly  it  is  at  most  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  serious  air  defense  pro¬ 
blem,  that  we  will  be  there  to  help 
out  on  this.” 

Unger  also  pointed  out  that  the 
U-Tapao  air  agreement  is  far  from 
the  only  one  to  grow  out  of  the 
American  Air  Force  build-up  in 
Thailand.  He  testified  that  “there 
...is  just  a  whole  listing  of  under¬ 
standings  that  would  relate...to 
the  deployment  of  the  whole  range 
of  aircraft  that  ultimately  arrive  in 
Thailand  and  are  stationed  at  the 
Thai  Air  Force  bases.” 


MINING  OF  HAIPHONG  PORT  WON’T  STOP  SUPPLIES 
by  J.J.  Brown 

SINGAPORE  (DNSI)-President  Nixon’s  move  to  cut  off  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  is  unlikely  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  ability 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  carry  on 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  riaval  blockage  most  likely  will  succeed  in  blocking  sup¬ 
plies  from  coming  through  Haiphong  port,  its  main  impact  will  be  to 
force  the  funneling  of  supplies  down  the  roads  and  rails  from  China. 

To  succeed  in  blocking  military  supplies  from  reaching  Hanoi,  the 
U.S.  will  still  have  to  rely  on  air  interdiction-but  this  time  over  ter¬ 
rain  as  rough  as  any  the  U.S.  has  faced  in  Indochina. 

The  border  between  North  Vietnam  and  China  runs  for  over  100 
miles  and  the  terrain  is  very  mountainous  and  forested.  Since  1965 
a  number  of  road  networks  have  been  constructed  and  today  three 
major  roads  service  North  Vietnam  from  China.  The  two  countries 
are  also  linked  by  one  railroad. 

None  of  these  arteries  of  communications  are  within  the  range 
limits  of  naval  gunfire  and  therefore  all  of  the  interdiction  will  have 
to  be  attempted  by  air  just  as  the  U.S.  has  been  trying  to  do  over  the 
“Ho  Chi  Minh  trail”  since  1965. 

Unlike  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  however,  the  highway  system  from 
China  is  very  modem,  withcohcreteand  asphalt  cover  over  most  of 
the  surfaces.  Anti-air  defenses  in  North  Vietnam  are  also  much  more 
extensive  and  sophisticated.  While  SAM  missiles  are  rarely  used  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in  Laos,  the  entire  area  coming  down  from 
China  is  covered  by  SAMs  and  100  milimeter  radar-controlled  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  pieces.  In  addition,  Chinese  troops  and  laborers  help 
maintain  the  road  and  provide  for  its  defense. 

A  zone  20  miles  long  extends  from  the  Chinese  border  into  North 
Vietnam  where,  in  the  past,  air  strikes  have  been  prohibited  by  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff  on  order  of  the  President  to  insure  that  no  acci¬ 
dental  overflights  are  made  by  the  Chinese  border. 

On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  border  vast  trans-shipment  and  storage 
areas  house  the  supplies  awaiting  the  convoys,  and  trucks  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  move  up  and  down  this  area  like  ants. 

The  President  cannot,  of  course,  bomb  inside  China  without  pro¬ 
voking  a  major  response.  Even  bombing  within  the  20  mile  zone  takes 
a  serious  risk  of  confrontation. 

The  North  Vietnamese  prepared  for  a  naval  blockade  in  1966  by 
building  up  a  supply  network  from  China  and  preparing  its  defense. 
Major  interdiction  of  supplies  at  this  time  will  be  next  to  impossible. 

China  has  been  providing  nearly  all  of  the  small  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  coming  into  North  Vietnam.  These  supplies  are  shipped  over¬ 
land.  Most  of  the  sophisticated  and  heavy  equipment  has  come  in  by 
sea  and  has  been  supplied  by  the  Russians  and  other  communist 
countries.  Other  countries,  like  France,  have  been  conducting  a  brisk 
trade  in  consumer  and  capital  goods. 

While  it  is  possible  that  supplies  from  the  sea  may  be  stopped,  what 
happens  in  the  South  is  not  likely  to  be  effected  greatly.  The  Soviet 
T-54  Tank,  for  example,  is  produced  in  both  The  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  The  Chinese  can,  and  most  likely  will,  provide  tank  treads  and 
engine  spare  parts  and  new  tanks  if  necessary.  In  general,  they  supply 
90  per  cent  of  what  the  North  Vietnamese  need.  The  rest  can  pro¬ 
bably  be  done  without. 


U.S.  military  intelligence  analysts  seem  preoccupied  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  supply  problems.  They  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  all 
armies  are  not  supplied  on  the  grandiose  scale  of  their  own.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  supply  network  functions  throughout  Vietnam 
because  the  equipment  is  for  the  most  part  not  sophisticated  and  can 
easily  be  replaced  or  done  without. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  not,  for  example,  used  their  tanks  well 
in  the  South  and  no  doubt  would  have  achieved  the  gains  they  have  • 
made  without  them.  The  wire-guided  missiles  and  other  advanced 
weapons  have  achieved  more  of  a  psychological  effect  them  a  military 
one.  These  weapons  are  not  needed  and  if  eliminated  from  the  battle¬ 
field  the  effect  on  events  would  be  slight. 

The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  have  never  gotten  along  as  partners 
in  the  supply  of  North  Vietnam.  From  1966  to  1968,  according  to 
American  intelligence  reports  at  the  time,  the  Russians  would  ship 
overland  sophisticated  Fan-Song  and  Bar-Lock  acquisition  radars  and 
SAM  missiles.  The  Chinese  provided  so  many  obstacles,  however,  that 
by  1968  Russia  decided  to  bring  everything  in  by  sea. 

Useful  items  the  Chinese  won’t  be  able  to  supply  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  are  MIG  21  aircraft  SAM  missiles  and  radar. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  was  chief  of  all  Air 
Force  night  photo  intelligence  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  from  Dec¬ 
ember  1965  until  December  1966,  and  senior  Air  Force  I’lioto  In¬ 
telligence  Officer  attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Vientiane, 

Laos,  from  December  1966  through  September  I96B.  Mr,  Brown, 

30,  a  native  of  Chicago,  now  heads  a  management  consultant  firm  in 
Singapore. 


Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  symbolically  mined  the  Port 
of  Houston  Sunday,  May  21,  to  protest  Nixon’s  order  to  mine  the 
Port  of  Haiphong.  “There  is  nothing  honorable  about  bombing  the 
people  of  the  North,  There  is  nothing  honorable  about  destroying 
their  food  and  medical  supplies.  The  only  honorable  tiling  is  to 
allow  them  self  determination.”  Photo  by  E.  F.  Shawver  Jr. 


ABOVE:  Scene  in  front  of  the  Music  Hall,  May  18,  location  of  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  (parent  of  Humble  Oil).  As  reported  in  last  week's  Space  City!,  Jersey  Standard  is  one  of  four  large  U.S.  corpora- 
tions  chosen  by  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  (a  national  anti-war  church  group)  as  targets  for  an  educational  campaign 
to  force  them  to  cancel  their  sizeable  military  contracts*  LEFT:  Two  Jersey  stockholders  discuss  their  company’s  role  in 
the  S.E„  Asia  air  war.,  Inside  the  meeting,  some  stockholders  questioned  the  connection  between  Standard's  interest  in  the 
new  “sweet  oil”  reserves  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  its  fueling  of  the  Indochina  War  through  $176  million  worth  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Defense  Department  in  1971.  One  stockholder  condemned  Standard’s  investments  in  South  Africa  for  per¬ 
petuating  apartheid„  Outside,  about  30  folks  picketted  the  meeting,  asking  stockholders  to  vote  for  a  proposal  creating  a 
commission  to  investigate  Standard’s  involvement  with  the  military,.  The  proposal  was  defeated*  Photos  by  Cam  Duncan. 
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Solitary  Confinement  for 
Some  Strikers 

TEXARKANA,  Tex. --Inmates 
at  the  federal  prison  near  here  are 
continuing  their  fight  for  fair 
treatment  and  democratic  rights. 
Some  of  them  have  been  locked 
in  solitary  since  the  beginning  of 
a  work  stoppage  and  hunger 
strike  a  month  ago. 

Walter  Collins,  a  black  man 
from  New  Orleans  serving  five 
years  for  refusing  to  be  drafted 
by  an  all-white  draft  board  in 
1970,  has  been  placed  in  isolation 
on  charges  of  leading  and  organi¬ 
zing  the  strike.  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  550  inmates  took  part 
in  the  protest. 

Warden  L.M.  Connett  has  asked 
the  Texarkana  U.S.  District  Attor¬ 


ney  and  the  F.B.I.  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  charging  Collins 
with  “inciting  mutiny  among  the 
inmate  population.” 

Collins  was  one  of  eight  men 
elected  to  a  grievance  committee 
by  the  inmates  during  the  strike. 
All  seven  of  the  others  were 
moved  to  Leavenworth  Penitenti¬ 
ary  in  Kansas,  where  they  are  re¬ 
ported  in  solitary  confinement. 

At  least  a  dozen  of  the  inmates 
.plan  to  file  suit  in  Washington 
against  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  Warden  Connett.  They 
charge  denial  of  due  process  in 
the  way  punishment  is  being  met¬ 
ed  out  to  those  accused  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  strike.  They  allege  the 
charges  levied  against  them  are 
ridiculous. 

“A  reign  of  terror  was  conduc¬ 


ted  by  the  rulers  and  maintainers 
of  this  prison,”  Collins  told  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Southern  Patriot. 
“It  was  characterized  by  men  be¬ 
ing  dragged  down  long  corridors 
by  means  of  a  chain  around  their 
necks,  men  being  beaten  with 
flashlights  and  ax  handles,  men 
being  sprayed  with  Mace,  men  be¬ 
ing  pulled  from  their  bunks  by  a 
flying  wedge  of  gestapo  who  call 
themselves  correctional  officers.” 

The  prisoners  are  demanding 
amnesty  for  everyone  involved  in 
the  strike,  an  end  to  mail  censor¬ 
ship,  addition  of  law  books  and 
books  on  black  and  Chicano  his¬ 
tory  to  the  prison  library,  better 
medical  and  dental  care,  the  right 
to  print  the  prison  newspaper 
without  censorship  and  freedom 
to  receive  books  and  periodicals 
without  censorship. 


Ft.  Sam  GIs  Sue  Army 

SAN  ANTONIO  -  Seven  of  10 
Ft.  Sam  Houston  GIs  are  suing 
the  Army  in  the  wake  of  their  ar¬ 
rest  and  incarceration  on  charges 
of  insubordination. 

Friday,  April  14,  10  GIs  — 
members  of  the  Special  Training 
Detachment  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston 
—  were  arrested  without  being 
charged  until  three  days  later, 
when  they  were  formally  accused 
of  “insubordination  and  failure 
to  obey  a  direct  order.”  The 
army  has  since  dropped  the 
charges. 

Seven  of  the  10  are  Conscien¬ 
tious  Objectors  and  have  applied 
for  CO  discharges.  Two  others 
are  being  considered  for  other  dis¬ 
charges.  All  have  been  active  in 
the  local  GI  protest  movement, 
and  at  the  time  of  their  arrest, 
were  involved  in  planning  a  bene¬ 
fit  concert  for  the  San  Antonio 
Draft  and  Military  Counseling 
Center,  scheduled  to  take  place 
three  days  later. 

The  men  were  picked  up  on  a 
10-man  detail  to  dismantle  a 
M-A-S-H  hospital  unit  at  Camp 
Bullis  Training  Unit.  They  dis¬ 
obeyed  no  orders,  but  did  com¬ 
plain  to  the  sergeant  that  they 
had  been  physically  threatened 
by  NCOs  on  a  previous  detail  to 
Bullis. 

The  GIs  were  then  taken  to 


the  Nursing  Science  Branch  in 
the  Medical  Training  Center 
where  they  were  left  in  the  hot 
sun,  without  explanation. 

They  were  heckled  and  abused 
for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  by 
the  NCOs.  After  being  forced  to 
stand  at  attention  facing  the  sun 
—  for  no  apparent  reason  other 
than  to  cause  them  discomfort  — 
they  were  told  that  their  trans¬ 
portation  was  on  the  way.  Ten 
minutes  later,  three  MP  cars  and 
a  station  wagon  drove  up.  Some 
eight  MPs,  billy  clubs  drawn, 
searched  the  men,  handcuffed 
them  in  pairs  and  placed  them  in 
the  cars. 

They  were  held  from  Friday 
until  Sunday  before  charges  were 
filed.  During  that  time  they  were 
denied  the  right  of  military  coun¬ 
sel,  denied  visits  by  their  wives 
and  subjected  to  harassment. 

Eight  of  the  10  were  moved  to 
the  Ft.  Hood  stockade  in  Killeen. 

Maury  Maverick,  defense  law¬ 
yer,  charged  the  army  with  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  men  because 
of  their  anti-war  beliefs  and  peace 
activities.  Maverick  stated  that 
the  unusually  strict  pre-trial  con¬ 
finement  was  an  indication  of 
“a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
military.” 


Houston  Groups  Show 
Support  for  Farm  Workers 


Representatives  of  Houston’s 
black  and  brown  communities, 
labor  unions  and  the  religious 
communities  gathered  at  the 
Holy  Name  Catholic  Church 
Saturday,  May  20,  to  demonstrate 
their  solidarity  with  the  United 
Farm  Workers  in  light  of  the  re¬ 
cent  passage  of  an  Arizona  law 
which  destroys  the  right  of  the 
farm  workers  to  have  a  union. 

Father  David  Kennedy  wel¬ 
comed  the  supporters  to  the 
ecumenical  community  service 
and  prayed  that  the  community 
“may  never  lose  its  awareness, 
never  sink  down  to  middleclass¬ 
ness  which  has  no  place  in  our 
struggle.” 

A  statement  was  read  from 
several  rabbis,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Houston-Galveston  "Diocese  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 


tians  and  Jews,  which  said  in  part: 
“We  support  the  right  of  farm 
workers  to  organize,  to  build  a 
union  and  to  work  in  a  positive 
sense  to  change  their  lives. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  soon  a  day 
will  come  when  all  of  God’s  child¬ 
ren  live  in  peace  and  freedom 
and  respect  for  one  another,”  the 
statement  continued. 

Under  the  new  Arizona  law, 
signed  just  45  minutes  after  its 
passage  by  Republican  Governor 
Jack  Williams,  farm  workers  can 
not  engage  in  consumer  boycotts, 
supporters  of  the  union  could  be 
arrested  for  telling  their  friends 
not  to  buy  lettuce  and  the  farm 
workers  have  been  put  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  having  to 
go  to  a  special  Agricultural  Labor 
Relations  Board  (appointed  by 
Williams)  for  a  government  con¬ 
ducted  election  to  determine 
their  right  to  strike.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  union  representation 
elections,  but  establishes  so  many 
steps  and  procedures  that  season¬ 
al  and  migrant  workers  would 
never  have  a  chance  to  vote. 

Gov.  Williams,  well  known  for 
initiating  a  John  Birch  Day  in 
Arizona  and  sending  ammunition 
and  riot  control  equipment  to  the 
Mexican  government,  was  asked 
by  a  reporter  to  comment  on  the 
farm  workers  who  wanted  to 
meet  with  him  to  discuss  the  bill. 
He  responded,  “As  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,  these  people  do  not  exist.” 

Union  leader,  Cesar  Chavez, 
in  a  statement  to  union  supporters, 
explained  why  he  had  embarked 
on  a  fast  until  the  people  of  Ariz¬ 
ona  have  some  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the  farm¬ 
worker. 

“The  fast  is  not  out  of  anger 
against  the  growers.  My  concern 
is  the  spirit  of  fear  that  lies  be¬ 
hind  such  laws  in  the  hearts  of 
the  growers  and  legislators  across 
the  country.  Somehow  these 
powerful  men  and  women  must 
be  helped  to  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  treating 
their  workers  as  fellow  human 
beings.  We  do  not  seek  to  destroy 
the  growers.  We  only  wish  an 
opportunity  to  organize  our 
union  and  to  work  non-violently 
to  bring  a  new  day  of  hope  and 
justice  to  the  farm  workers  o' 
our  country.  It  is  long  overdue 
and  surely  not  too  much  to  ask.” 


Great  Speckled  Bird  Offices 
Firebombed  Following  Weeks 
Of  Harrassment 

ATLANTA-  Just  before  dawn, 
Saturday,  May  6,  the  offices  of 
the  Great  Speckled  Bird,  the  old¬ 
est  and  largest  “underground” 
newspaper  in  the  deep  South, 
were  firebombed. 

According  to  Lt.  J.A.  Bird  of 
the  Atlanta  Fire  Department,  the 
damage  and  obvious  course  of 
the  fire  indicate  someone  used  a 
firebomb  or  gasoline  to  start  the 
blaze.  Neighbors  heard  a  noise 
they  described  as  “like  a  shot” 
before  seeing  the  flames.  Fire 
and  water  damage  was  quite  ex¬ 
tensive  ,  and  the  Bird  was  ren¬ 
dered  unusable. 

The  fire  is  the  third  serious 
threat  to  the  paper’s  existence  in 
the  past  three  weeks.  Three 
weeks  ago,  vice  squad  detectives 
conducted  mass  arrests  of  Bird 
sellers  on  the  pretext  that  ped¬ 
dlers’  licenses  were  required.  No 
other  newspapers’  sellers  were  ar¬ 
rested  or  questioned  about  licen¬ 
ses.  A  court  hearing  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  (TRO) 
ended  arrests  prior  to  a  full  hear¬ 
ing  on  June  5th. 

The  same  week  a  fire  inspector 
went  out  to  check  the  building. 
The  minor  deficiencies  he  found 
had  been  corrected  before  Satur¬ 
day’s  fire. 

The  week  after  the  sellers’  has¬ 
sles  and  the  fire  inspection,  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  notified  the  Bird 
that  they  would  not  accept  the 
papers  for  mailing  if  they  inclu¬ 
ded  the  abortion  referral  ads  the 
Bird  has  been  running  for  three 
years.  The  Bird  people  went  back 
to  court,  got  another  TRO  and 
the  next  week  the  abortion  ad 
ran  as  usual.  The  Bird  staff  is  not 
sure,  of  course,  that  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  action  is  connected  with  the 
City  Hall  attacks,  but  as  they 
pointed  out,  the  New  York  Times 
and  several  national  magazines 
which  carry  similar  ads  do  not 
face  the  same  threat. 

After  four  years  of  critical  cov- 
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erage  and  occasional  threats,  it 
seems  hard  to  accept  as  coinci¬ 
dence  the  current  bombing.  “Our 
stories  on  slumlords,  City  Hall 
practices,  and  most  particularly 
on  the  selection  of  Police  Chief 
John  Inman  have  earned  us  the 
wrath  of  Mayor  Sam  Massed, ” 
wrote  Candy  Hamilton  in  the  la¬ 
test  issue  of  the  Bird. 

When  experts  commit  arson, 
they  can  control  the  fire  such 
that  no  telling  evidence  is  left  be¬ 
hind.  Despite  diligent  efforts,  the 
Atlanta  Fire  Dept,  has  found  no 
clues  to  link  anyone  to  the  crime. 

Candy  Hamilton  of  the  Great 
Speckled  Bird: 

It’s  clear  ivho  has  created  the 
current  atmosphere  conducive  to 
this  crime.  It’s  very  possible  that 
someone  reading  or  hearing  about 
the  Mayor’s  recent  comments 
and  recognizing  the  police  harass¬ 
ment  for  what  it  was,  figured 
they’d  do  the  mayor  a  service  by 
doing  the  dirty  work. 

The  responsibility  goes  back  to 
the  Mayor  for  the  atmosphere, 
the  adverse  comments  from  some¬ 
one  in  power,  just  as  much  as  if 
he  said  to  the  right  person,  “A 
bomb  might  stop  the  Bird.” 

And  the  blame  is  shared  by  the 
policy-makers  who  encourage  the 
shooting  of  picketers,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  demonstrations  by 
police  violence,  the  neutralization 
of  communities  through  drug  ad¬ 
diction  and  the  maiming  of  Viet¬ 
namese  with  anti-personnel 
bombs. 


TRUCKIN’ 

by  Jeff  Shero 

Downers  and  uppers 

Miami  is  a  tropical  paradise  on 
pills.  If  you’re  one  of  the  Democ¬ 
rats,  bureaucrats,  cops  or  quick 
buck  pencil  pushers  you’re  al¬ 
ready  dinging  away  at  2,000 
vibrations  per  second.  With  only 
a  little  more  than  40  days  to  go 
the  amphetamine  industry  has 
hit  pay  dirt. 

Freaks  are  luding  it.  Qualudes 
everywhere.  Drop  three  and  the 
madness  goes  away.  There  is  a 
whole  subculture  built  around 
downs.  The  Cubans  are  going  to 
attack  the  Yippies,  are  going  to 
attack  the  war-makers,  are 
going  to  attack  the  Demon¬ 
strators,  and  the  retired  people 
in  their  lawn  chairs  are  going  to 
be  asphixiated  by  the  tear  gas,  so 
lets  go  up  to  my  apartment  get 
luded,  put  on  the  stereo  and 
fuck. 

The  city’s  freaked  out  by  the 
convention.  It  resembles  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Everything, 
hell  anything,  can  be  negotiated 
somewhere.  The  cops  will  talk 
with  anybody;  if  you  seem  crazy 
the  democrats  will  give  you  a 
booth  in  a  hotel;  if  you’re  a 
musician  there’s  a  gig,  if  you  can 
just  find  that  starry  connection. 
The  only  ground  rule  is  that  you 
can’t  destroy  the  reputation  of 
Miami  Beach  and  you  talk  peace¬ 
fully. 

So  if  you  get  off  to  Las  Vegas, 
or  maybe  just  dig  schemes  and 
the  prelude  to  action,  Miami 
is  the  place.  Tropical  flowers 
everywhere,  glistening  azure 
water,  cooling  afternoon  rain 
storms,  snorkling,  fishing,  what 
might  be  called  in  another 
summer,  mellow. 

If  you’re  looking  for  sanity 
or  think  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  bullet  in  Wallace’s  spine  kill¬ 
ed  McGovern’s  chances,  then 
you  might  try  the  Ozarks  or  may¬ 
be  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Regular  Space  City!  contributor 
Shero  is  currently  in  Miami.  This 
is  the  first  installment  of  what 
Jeff  plans  to  make  a  weekly 
column:  “Truckin’’. 
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and  the  old  White  Trash  members 
have  gone  off  on  their  own,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  flashy  hard  rock 
band  apparently  intended  to 
sound  like  Johnny  Winter’s  last 
group. 

Steve  Paul,  Edgar’s  manager, 
seems  to  be  trying  to  push  Edgar 
into  the  same  mold  Johnny  was 
in.  This  type  of  formula  fetish 
undermines  Edgar’s  own  distinc¬ 
tive  style  and  makes  him  sound 
like  a  poor  relation.  Edgar,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  great  musician  in  his 
own  right  and  was  able  to  rise 
above  even  this  insult  and  played 
a  fine  set  of  stompers.  He  got 
the  audience  moving  and  gained 
an  enthusiastic  encore. 

The  Byrds  simply  had  an  off 
night.  They  played  their  hits 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  dead 
fish.  Maybe  it  was  the  lack  of  a 
big  crowd,  or  maybe  the  weird¬ 
ness  of  Houston,  or  just  the  road; 
I  only  hope  they  can  overcome 
this  attack  of  mediocrity  and  re¬ 
gain  their  former  greatness  before 
they  come  back  to  town. 


-Tary  Owens 


short 

takes 


The  Byrds.  Edgar  Winter  and 
White  Trash.  Presented  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Associates.  AstrohalL  May  20. 

This  has  to  be  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  yet  the  most  disappointing 
rock  show  I  have  seen  this  year. 
There  was  an  excellent  array  of 
talent  encompassing  the  broad¬ 
est  spectrum  of  American  music 
from  Country  to  Rock  to  Rhy¬ 
thm  and  Blues.  The  promise, 
though,  of  good  music  with  no 
psychehippie  jive,  was  reached 
only  by  Edgar  Winter;  the  Byrds 
never  got  off  the  ground. 

If  the  show  had  been  properly 
promoted,  then  the  addition  of 
more  warm  bodies  might  have 
reduced  the  chill  that  enveloped 
the  hall  and  froze  the  Byrds  into 
mechanical  imitations  of  them¬ 
selves.  Because  of  poor  promo¬ 
tion,  only  a  thousand  or  so  peo¬ 
ple  showed  up  and  they  were 
engulfed  in  the  cavernous  Astro- 
hall. 

Edgar  Winter  came  on  first  and 
was  excellent.  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  original  White  Trash 
band,  made  up  of  old  Boogie 
Kings  from  Beaumont  and  Port 
Arthur,  are  no  longer  with  him. 

The  original  White  Trash  had 
been  together,  playing  soul  music 
under  various  names,  for  over 
10  years.  They  played  hard, 
stompin’  R’nB  music  at  a  level 
that  is  seldom  reached  by  white 
bands.  Jerry  LaCroix  was  a  great 
singer  in  the  tradition  of  Ray 
Charles,  Bobby  “Blue”  Bland  and 
Otis  Redding-and  his  duets  with 
Edgar  were  amazing.  But  LaCroix 
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Kenny  Loggins  and  Jim  Messina. 
With  their  band  at  Liberty  Hall . 

May  22. 

The  first  band,  a  trio  based  in 

Austin:  Rusty.  I.ayton  and  John. 

Came  off  in  a  real  funk  acid  coun- 
|  try  style.  Songs  like  “Country 
Music  is  Here  to  Stay”  and  “A 
Talking  Weed  Song.”  Needless  to 
say,  turned  the  audience  on.  A 
I  love  song  by  Layton  called  “She 
Left  in  the  Spring”  showed  us  a 
very  beautiful  side  of  the  group. 
And  “Acid  Makes  My  Face  Break 
Out”  made  us  laugh.  Set  ended 
with  “Baby’s  in  Black”  and  the 
promising  banjo  of  John. 

Then  came  Kenny  Loggins  to 
play  a  few  mellow  but  immature 
“Whiskey  A-Go-Go”  tunes.  “Dan 
“Danny’s  Song”  and  “House  at 
Pooh  Comer”  off  the  Columbia 
album.  His  innocence  shines 
through  and  everyone  smiles  in 
agreement. 

Electricity.  And  enter  Jim  Mes¬ 
sina  with  aesthetic  knee  patches. 
Stomp  off  to  “Dixie  Holiday.” 
Wailing  bubble-gum  horn  players 
that  save  the  band  from  a  Grand 
Funk  mediocrity.  Another  good 
song  was  “Back  to  Georgia.” 

Horn  man  and  fiddler  Clarke  and 
Garth  pulled  the  rest  of  the  band 
through.  A  Jamaican  run  ended 
the  set. 

They  received  an  encore,  but  I 
was  kinda  disappointed  not  being 
able  to  dance,  and  not  really  find¬ 
ing  “Peace  of  Mind.” 

Thanks,  Mike. 

-Scout  Schacht 

Fritz  the  Cat.  Produced  by  Steve 
Krunlz.  Directed  by  Ralph  Bakshi 
Screenplay  by  Ralph  Bakshi,  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  characters  created  by  l\. 
Crumb .  Released  by  Cinemation . 

Some  experiences-particularly 
those  more  enjoyable  at  the  time 
than  on  remembrance-simply  do 
not  add  up.  The  whole,  as  they 
say,  is  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 

Fritz  is  just  such  an  experience. 


With  a  cool,  level  view  of  its  own 
limitations-and  a  smashingly  a- 
cute  feel  for  language  and  rhythm- 
it  nevertheless  can’t  quite  take 
off.  It’s  enjoyable  only  while  it 
lasts. 

This  calls  in  question,  perhaps, 
a  lot  of  what  we  expect  from  the 
movies.  Which  is  mostly,  I  guess, 
“too  much.”  Movies  are  an  art; 
okay.  But  they’re  a  light  art,  if 
that  means  anything,  and  our  ex¬ 
pectations  must  always  be  temp¬ 
ered  to  that  fact. 

The  great  movies  most  of  us  re¬ 
member  usually  bear  out  this  as¬ 
sumption.  Citizen  Kane.  The  Con¬ 
formist.  Grand  Illusion.  All  of 
them  masterpieces,  but  all  of  them 
(to  borrow  Pauline  Kael’s  phrase) 
shidlow  masterpieces.  Not  that 
their  subjects  are  shallow;  far  from 
it.  (Power,  Fascism,  and  War,  re¬ 
spectively.)  But  the  “deep”  sub¬ 
jects  are  handled  in  shallow  ways. 
Surfaces,  after  all,  is  what  movies 
are  all  about. 

Bakshi’s  smartest  move  was  re¬ 
cording  much  of  the  incidental 
material  on  location  and  “live.” 
The  construction  workers  at  the 
beginning,  the  old  men  in  the 
synagogue-this  is  the  best  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  film.  The  fact  that  the 
best  moments  are  incidental  is  in 
itself  a  little  distressing,  but  it’s 
not  a  source  of  much  worry. 

The  only  perfect  moment  in 
the  whole  film-if  I  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  trot  out  my  prejudices-is  on 
the  soundtrack:  Billie  Holiday 
singing  the  Harbach/Kern  “Yes¬ 
terdays.”  Discussions  of  “depth” 
and  “surface”  become  meaning¬ 
less  when  dealing  with  Holiday. 
She’s  just  there , 

I  wish  the  whole  movie  might 
have  given  me  the  same  feeling. 


-Alex  Stern 

The  Nightcomers.  Produced  and 
directed  bv  Michael  Winner. 
Screenplay  by  Michael  Hastings, 
suggested  by  characters  and 
events  from  Henry  James’  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw.  With  Marlon 
Brando,  Stephanie  Beacham, 

Flora  Hird,  Verna  Harvey,  Chris¬ 
topher  Ellis.  Released  by  Avco/ 
Embassy. 

Movies  being  what  most  of 
them  are-a  group  product  of  un¬ 
divided  labor  and  multiple  com- 
promise-it’s  difficult  to  ever  ac¬ 
curately  place  praise  or  blame. 

But  something  good  rattles  a- 
round  beneath  the  surface  of  The 
Nightcomers,  and  I  can  only  a- 
ssume  that  it’s  the  responsibility 
of  scenarist  Hastings-and  by  ex¬ 
tension,  James  himself. 

The  movie,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  bore.  Scenes  come  and  go- 
mostly  come-in  no  particular  or¬ 
der  and  with  little  relevance  or 
resonance  to  the  movie  as  a  whole 
Director  Winner  is  an  ungifted 
hack  with  no  equipment  for  the 
sort  of  elegant,  intelligent  pro¬ 
jects  he  favors.  The  man  wants, 

I  suppose,  to  be  a  von  Sternberg, 
when  about  all  he  can  muster  is  a 
Michael  Curtiz.  As  a  director  he 
lays  it  on  thick,  and  seems  to 
think  that  subtlety  involves  no¬ 
thing  more  than  taking  his  time 
about  it. 

Brando  is  good,  although  with 
his  hair  cropped  he  at  times  bears 
an  uncanny  resemblance  to  Ri¬ 


chard  Harris.  But,  as  in  most  of 
his  movies,  Brando’s  talents  are 
made  useless  by  the  use  to  which 
they’re  put.  Stuck  in  this  movie, 
God  himself  would  be  hard  press¬ 
ed  to  give  a  noble  account  of  him¬ 
self. 

Still,  as  I  said,  something’s  go¬ 
ing  on  here.  Hastings  has  set  him¬ 
self  a  difficult  task,  essentially  that 
of  filling  in  what  happens  before 
his  source  begins.  Thus,  all  the 
loose  ends  must  be  tied  up  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
movie-when  the  new  governess 
arrives-we  have  arrived  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  beginning  of  James’  novel. 

Novelists,  and  certainly  novel¬ 
ists  as  talented  as  James,  contain 
their  stories  within  the  best  poss¬ 
ible  limits.  Therefore,  presumably, 
the  best  part  of  James’  story  took 
place  during  the  time-span  he  set 
on  his  novel. 

But  Hastings  seemed  to  have 
the  idea-and  I’m  not  sure  he  isn’t 
right-that  the  best  movie  was  else¬ 
where.  “Elsewhere”  being  the 
events  leading  up  to  those  in  the 
novel. 

Most  of  us  never  give  a  crummy 
movie  a  second  thought.  When 
it’s  over,  we’re  well  rid  of  it,  and 
that’s  that.  But  The  Nightcomers 
is  that  rarity:  a  crummy  movie 
we’d  like  to  see  tried  again.  May¬ 
be  even  the  same  screenplay,  with 
some  strong  tightening,  could  be 
filmed  again,  with  infinitely  sup¬ 
erior  results. 

I  say  all  this  in  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  that  it  makes  no  real  differ¬ 
ence:  the  movie  one  sees-the 
only  movie  there  is  to  see-is  al¬ 
most  worthless.  So  why  bother? 
For  that  one,  I  have  no  answer. 
Except  that  if  you  have  to  see 
this  film-this  conceit  might  be 
the  only  thing  that  will  keep  you 
from  climbing  the  walls. 

-Alex  Stern 


Evening  of  Dance.  “Chopiniana” 
(Fokine/ Chopin);  “Trying  to  get 
Home”  (Chaison/Byrd);  Varia¬ 
tions  from  “Raymonda”  (Vod- 
henal  and  Collins/ Glazounov); 
“Shaft”  (Chaison/ Hayes);  and 
more.  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  High  School  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  and  Visual  Arts.  May  18-19. 

A  high  school  offering  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  within  its  program 
approaches  a  paradox  in  our  us¬ 
ual  distinction  between  academy 
and  culture.  So  Houston’s  High 
School  for  the  Performing  and 
Visual  Arts  (which  opened  Sept¬ 
ember  of  1971)  presented  con¬ 
certs  in  dance.  Considering  the 
youth  of  both  school  and  stu¬ 
dents,  these  first  efforts  of  HS- 
PVA’s  dance  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  were  a  surprise.  The  well 
varied  program  proved  to  be 
both  entertaining  and  sometimes 
even  exciting. 

Such  a  performance  must  be 
viewed  with  the  audience  aware 
that  they  are  seeing  progress  and 
development  and  not  a  finished 
product.  And  the  dancing  indi¬ 
cated  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and 
discipline  at  this  crucial  point  in 
their  development  as  dancers  and 
artists.  The  faculty  should  also  be 
highly  commended  for  showing 
these  young  dancers  within  the 
realm  of  their  abilities,  while  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  exhibit  the  pro- 


mise  of  future  expectations. 

The  Program  opened  on  a  high¬ 
ly  traditional  note  with  the  classic 
white  ballet  “Chopiniana”  Ori¬ 
ginally  presented  by  the  Diaghi- 
lev  Ballet  Russes  in  1909,  “Chop¬ 
iniana”  has  somehow  become  a 
veritable  workhorse  as  white  bal¬ 
lets  go.  It’s  a  pillar  of  tradition 
designed  to  show  the  classic  tech¬ 
nique  and  style  plain-and-simple. 
However,  as  mounted  for  the  HS- 
PVA  by  Andrea  Vodhenal  and 
Eugene  Collins,  “Chopiniana” 
provided  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
moments  of  the  evening.  With  a 
corps  of  eight  instead  of  the  us¬ 
ual  herd  of  sylphs  in  white,  the 
dancing  was  well  studied,  precise, 
and  still  within  perfect  style.  As 
an  opener  it  was  good  to  see  with 
what  attention  corps  and  solo¬ 
ists  approached  every  section. 

Bringing  things  to  the  present 
was  an  offering  entitled  “Tryin’ 
to  Get  Home”  with  choreography 
by  William  Chaison  to  music  by 
Donald  Byrd.  Chaison’s  work  is 
well  known  here  and  has  always 
been  interesting  by  any  standards. 
This  occasion  was  no  exception 
and  it  was  satisfying  to  see  his  stu¬ 
dents  work  so  well  within  his  style 
and  technique.  With  a  beautifully 
haunting  score  the  dancers  per¬ 
formed  in  a  strong  jazz  medium. 
Chaison’s  choreography  moved 
like  clockwork  (with  as  much  pre¬ 
cision)  and  was  often  quite  ex¬ 
citing. 

Back  again  with  the  traditional 
came  a  little  divertissement  of  var¬ 
iations  from  “Raymonda.”  Com¬ 
posed  strictly  of  solo  work,  all 
danced  well  but  special  comment 
should  be  given  to  Ms.  Kim 
Freund  and  to  Mr.  Dennis  Mar¬ 
shall.  Freund  captured  her  audi¬ 
ence  with  a  highly  spiced,  well 
controlled  performance.  In  an 
art  form  where  good  males  are 
about  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth,  if 
that  plentiful,  it  is  always  terrific 
to  see  a  young  man  of  such  excep¬ 
tional  abilities. 

“Shaft”  as  choreographed  by 
Chaison  to  music  by  Isaac  Hayes 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
crowd  pleasers  of  the  evening. 
Danced  again  in  Chaison’s  rather 
unique  jazz  technique  by  Veda 
Jackson,  Ivson  Polk,  and  Phillip 
Stewart,  it  was  literally  turned 
every-way-but-loose  and  well  de¬ 
served  the  ovation  it  received. 

The  last  offering  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  an  interesting  collection 
of  traditional  Negro  Spirituals 
choreographed  by  Mary  Martha 
Lappe  a  la  Graham.  It  featured 
the  dance  faculty  as  well  as  the 
HSPVA  Mixed  Chorus  under  the 
direction  of  Jean  Galloway. 

Lappe,  Chaison  and  guest  faculty 
member  Jan  Stockman  were  at 
their  expected  bests  and  were  ad¬ 
mirably  backed  up  by  the  dance 
ensemble.  It  provided  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  close  to  a  very  ful¬ 
filling  evening. 

One  can  readily  assume  that 
Ruth  Denny  has  put  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  dance  department  of 
the  HSPVA  on  the  right  track. 

To  make  things  click  in  the  course 
of  one  year  involves  a  real  master¬ 
mind  at  the  helm,  and  from  the 
looks  of  these  performances  that 
is  exactly  what  they’ve  got.  At 
this  rate  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  things  develop  from  here. 
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CUTTING  TH 


by  Patricia  Gruben 

We  have  all  lamented  the  death  of  the 
great  passenger  trains  of  America’s  folk¬ 
lore.  Old  songs  and  old  movies  and  old 
novels  have  kept  them  alive  long  after  any 
of  us  have  actually  ridden  one.  Now  the 
Railroad  Days  are  gone  by,  and  we  want 
them  back.  The  government  rumbles 
about  the  revival  of  passenger  service 
under  its  agency  Am  track;  these  promises 
are  encouraging  but  also  suspect.  Our 
government  seems  less  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  America’s  heritage  than  in  pervert¬ 
ing  and  inventing  myths  to  justify  its  own 
activities.  Anyway  we  all  know  what  old 
trains  look  like,  we’ve  seen  them  at 
Disneyland. 

But  the  Texas  Chief  out  of  Houston 
has  neither  died  nor  been  reborn.  It 
travels  up  to  Chicago  on  the  same  schedule 
and  the  same  route  it  has  followed  for 
fifty  years,  leaving  Union  Station  every 
morning  at  7:20  and  heading  up  through 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Missouri  till  it 
reaches  Chicago  the  next  morning.  With  a 
little  patience,  connections  can  be  made 
for  other  cities,  and  there  are  other  trains 
out  of  Houston  for  New  Orleans  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  probably  takes  a  little  longer 
than  any  other  means  except  hitching; 
but  like  hitching,  riding  the  trains  has  its 
own  rewards. 

Train  I  ride 
Sixteen  coaches  long 
Sixteen  coaches  long 
Train  I  ride 
Sixteen  coaches  long 

Perhaps  fifty  people  are  at  Union  Sta¬ 
tion,  Houston,  on  a  Monday  morning.  It’s 
hard  to  tell  how  many,  because  we  spread 
ourselves  thinly  among  three  long  chair 
cars  and  a  Pullman  where  compartment 
doors  are  immediately  closed  for  the  trip. 
If  my  car  is  typical,  the  train  is  about  20 
percent  full,  ideal  for  comfort  but  not 
companionship.  The  cars  are  designed  for 
the  function  and  pleasure  of  the  Thirties— 
no  pretensions,  but  plenty  of  room.  We 
have  forgotten  that  our  concept  of  luxury 
has  changed.  Opulence  was  once  the 
standard;  now  space  and  service  are  enough 
to  please  us. 

The  porters,  the  cooks,  the  crew-most 
of  them  have  been  on  the  Chief  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  they  say  it  has  hardly 
changed  during  that  time.  The  Amtrack 
girls  and  the  publicity  men  have  had  little 
impact  on  the  operation  of  the  train.  Most 
of  the  passengers  have  been  riding  it  for 
thirty  years  too  and  they— the  ones  that  are 
left,  at  leasi>-seem  satisfied.  Now  that 
they’re  old  and  the  highways  are  dangerous 
and  the  planes  get  hijacked  and  they  like  to 
stretch  out  their  legs  a  bit,  they’re  not 
likely  to  change  their  minds. 

The  Texas  Chief  belongs  not  to  the 
romantics  who  never  ride  it,  but  to  these 
old  people  who  find  it  suited  to  their  sense 
of  time  and  place.  When  you  get  on  the 
Texas  Chief,  you’re  not  in  a  sentimental 
reconstruction  of  the  past,  but  the  past 
preserved  and  refurbished.  The  table¬ 
cloths,  the  seat  covers,  the  stewards’  white 
uniforms  have  been  replaced  but  never 
altered.  The  self-containment  that  has 
made  the  trains  a  metaphor  in  the  songs 
and  movies  and  novels  conserves  it  as  it 


moves  through  the  nineteen  seventies- 
oblivious  to  the  ravages  of  both  time  and 
nostalgia. 

So  for  twenty-seven  hours  the  train 
possesses  us.  It  gives  food,  rest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  to  a  captive  audience  in  the  milieu  of 
the  past.  Rather  than  watch  television,  we 
look  out  the  window.  Even  the  landscape 
outside  seems  arranged  for  us,  elements  of 
modem  life  carefully  erased.  We  are  obser¬ 
vers  not  of  events,  but  of  a  panoramic  still 
photograph  streaming  past  the  glass  screen. 
We  stay  off  the  highway,  cutting  a  cross- 
section  through  forests  and  pastures  no 
one  has  ever  seen,  in  which  we  are  never 
seen.  We  stop  only  long  enough  to  add  or 
discharge  passengers;  the  successive  town6 
become  nothing  more  than  changes  of 
scenery  in  the  photograph. 


We  slow  down  and  speed  up  again  with 
no  apparent  pattern.  The  adventurer  can 
walk  a  hundred  yards  fronj  the  first  chair 
car  to  the  tiny  windowed  compartment  at 
the  end  of  the  train;  but  the  rocking  is  a 


little  too  violent  to  leave  us  with  the 
illusion  that  we  control  our  destiny  or  our 
destination.  So  we  stay  in  our  seats  and 
dream  away  until  lunchtime. 

Coin  away  baby 
Donl  you  wanna  go 
Donl  you  wanna  go 
Im  goin  away 
Now  donl  you  wanna  go 
Decorum  still  rules  in  the  dining  car. 
Negro  waiters  in  white  jackets  have  the 
brittle  dignity  of  museum  guards.  The 
food  is  museum  food  too,  cold  cuts  of 
well-done  roast  beef  and  thick  ham,  rice 
pudding,  '  Southern  fried  chicken  with 
cream  gravy.  A  hamburger  costs  $2,  but 
grey  sole  with  soup,  salad,  rolls,  vegetables 
and  dessert  is  only  $3.. .a  subtle  induce¬ 
ment  to  observe  formalities?  It’s  possible 
to  eat  snacks  in  the  lounge  car,  but  a  coke 
there  is  still  35  cents.  And  before  you  can 
get  a  drink  it’s  necessary  to  interpret  the 
constantly  changing  regional  liquor  laws- 
in  Texas  typically  a  year  out  of  date.  In 
Texas,  beer  is  sold  only  between  Houston 
and  Temple  and  in  downtown  Fort  Worth, 
and  mixed  drinks  aren’t  available  at  all,  not 
till  Missouri. 

I  sit  in  the  lounge  car  in  late  afternoon 
with  a  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  (the  house 
brand)  across  from  a  middle-aged  lady  who 
has  been  drinking  cokes  with  her  mother. 
Now  she’s  down  here  sans  mother  with  her 
third  beer  in  twenty  minutes,  plotting  how 
she’ll  make  the  wobbly  walk  back  to  her 
seat  in  time  to  get  off  at  Oklahoma  City. 


She  salutes  me  with  an  empty  can  and 
urges  the  people  next  to  me  to  get  back  to 
their  seats.  But  they’re  going  on  up  to 
Chicago.  “Have  you  got  bags  on  the 
train?”  they  ask  politely.  “I’ve  got  a  bag 
and  an  old  mother  up  there  too.”  The 
impassive  steward  helps  her  out. 

The  steward  is  not  at  all  friendly.  He 
prefers  to  stare  out  the  window  and  he 
can’t  hear,  or  chooses  not  to  hear  very  well 
my  questions  about  the  train.  Obviously 
he  doesn’t  appreciate  people  trying  to 
make  an  Experience  out  of  riding  the  train. 
He  doesn’t  care  if  the  passenger  service  is 
ended,  he  says,  because  he’ll  retire  with  a 
good  pension  anyway. 

My  legs  hurt  from  inactivity;  I  ask  him  if 
there’s  time  to  get  off  for  a  minute  in 
Oklahoma  City.  “What  you  want  to  get 
off  for?  I  thought  you  was  going  some¬ 
where.” 

It’s  a  relief  to  leave  the  train  for  a 
minute  and  walk  up  and  down  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  porter  grins  and  puts  his  hands 
over  his  face  when  I  walk  past  with  a  cam¬ 
era,  so  of  course  I  take  his  picture.  Like 
everyone  else,  he  has  been  on  the  railroad 
most  of  his  life.  He  pauses  to  think  over 
my  questions  on  his  future  and  the  train’s, 
but  it’s  obvious  he’s  had  to  answer  them 
before.  If  people  don’t  want  to  ride  any¬ 
more,  it’ll  have  to  go;  but  he  is  tired  of 
everybody  telling  him  why  business  is  so 
bad.  They’ll  tell  him  there  aren’t  any  cups 
for  the  water,  that’s  why  you’re  losing 
business.  Doesn’t  matter  if  a  little  kid 


came  along  five  minutes  ago  and  pulled 
them  all  out. 


The  porter  gets  a  month  vacation  and  a 
free  pass  on  the  Santa  Fe.  But  when  he 
and  his  wife  go  to  visit  their  daughter  in 
California,  they  prefer  to  fly.  If  the  train 
folds  up,  well,  he’ll  just  take  his  fishing 
pole  and  go  on  down  to  the  bayou  and 
wait  for  the  good  Lord  to  tap  him  on  the 
shoulder... 

Coin  somewhere 
I  never  been  before 
1  never  been  before 
Coin  somewhere 
I  ainl  never  been  before 

By  evening  a  few  people  have  left  the 
train,  but  we  have  been  joined  by  more: 
two  or  three  middle-aged  couples,  a 
mother  with  a  couple  of  crybabies,  and 
four  or  five  longhaired  boys  who  play 
cards  together.  This  is  a  journey  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  long  silences.  Most  of  the  pass¬ 
engers  keep  to  themselves;  the  train  lacks 
the  inconvenience  of  the  bus  and  the  spon¬ 


taneity  of  the  plane  to  inspire  familiarity. 

At  dinner  I  get  acquainted  with  the 
maitre  d’,  a  bland  babylike  man  in  a  dark 
suit.  He  says  this  is  the  slow  season.  Busi¬ 
ness  usually  begins  to  pick  up  after  Easter, 
but  it  isn’t  getting  any  better  than  last  year. 
As  far  as  he  knows,  Amtrack  isn’t  planning 
any  big  changes.  The  Amtrack  Girls  some¬ 
times  ride  down  to  Oklahoma  City  from 
their  base  in  Chicago,  but  too  seldom  to 
make  a  real  difference.  They  serve  the 
double  function  of  sweet-talking  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  inspecting  for  the  government; 
every  few  months  they  fly  up  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  make  their  reports. 

I  heard  somebody 
Keeps  on  callin  me 
Kecfis  on  callin  me 
I  heard  somebody 
Keeps  on  callin  me 

Sleeping  on  the  train,  even  without  a 
Pullman  berth,  is  one  of  its  distinct  advan¬ 
tages.  The  little  bathroom  downstairs  is 
right  next  to  the  luggage  shelves,  and  it’s 
possible  to  wash  up  and  change  clothes. 
I’d  like  to  come  back  and  see  all  the  old 
folks  laid  out  in  striped  pajamas  and 
flannel  nighties,  but  they’re  properly  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  Afghans  over  their  street  clothes. 

The  seats  are  large  and  they  bend  back 
almost  horizontal.  The  porter  brings 
pillows  for  everyone,  and  around  11:00  he 
comes  in  to  turn  out  the  lights.  The  train’s 
strong  rocking  becomes  protective,  sooth¬ 
ing  like  a  vibrating  bed.  Passing  the  drowsy 
passengers  settling  into  their  various  sleep¬ 
ing  patterns,  I  get  a  sense  of  camaraderie, 
like  the  trains  in  wartime  movies,  or  a 
blackout,  or  the  Blitz. 

Lord  I  wonder 
Who  could  that  be 
Who  could  that  be 
Yes  I  wonder 
Haby  who  could  that  be 

We  wake  up  to  a  completely  changed 
landscape.  The  trees  outside  Chillicothe 
are  leafless  and  the  ditch  water  looks  like 
ice.  But  the  maitre  d’  says  it  will  be  80 
in  Chicago,  and  so  it  is. 

We  pull  in  on  time,  which  leaves  five 
hours  before  my  connection  to  Detroit 
and  eventually  Toronto.  But  the  spell  is 
broken.  The  train  lets  me  go,  and  the 
traffic  and  the  crowds  reclaim  my  sensi¬ 
bilities.  The  ride  up  to  Detroit  is  an  anti¬ 
climax  of  dry  turkey  sandwiches  and  lin¬ 
oleum  floors,  and  two  teenage  Archie 
Bunkers  from  California. 

My  memory  of  the  trip  is  still  warm  but 
fading  fast.  Riding  it,  for  a  generation  of 
jet-hoppers,  can  never  be  the  experience  it 
was  to  those  for  whom  it  meant  liberation. 
The  excitement  of  a  busy  station,  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  going  somewhere  in  a  hurry, 
the  expectation  of  seeing  famous  people  or 
dramatic  events  belongs  now  irrevocably 
to  the  airports.  And  because  the  train 
is  an  endangered  species,  the  past  pre¬ 
served,  we  will  look  upon  it  as  an  art  form 
rather  than  become  totally  involved  in  its 
style.  I  will  always  have  the  edge  of  dis¬ 
tance,  or  awe  at  a  myth  which  is  not  quite 
mine  and  which  I  don’t  feel  entitled  to 
exploit.  In  thirty  years  I  can  write  a  nos¬ 
talgic  piece  about  the  airport,  but  the  train 
remains  elusive  and  mysterious  beyond  my 
power  to  assimilate. 
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Buck  and  the  Preacher.  With 
Harry  Belafonte  and  Sidney  Poitier- 
a  hack’s  idea  of  “inspired”  casting. 
They’re  alike  as  two  Oreos  in  a  box. 
Coming  to  the  Park  I,  poor  dears,  and 
elsewhere  around  town.  PG 

Cabaret.  A  great,  great  movie. 
Intelligent  and  careful  on  the  outside, 
the  Good  Taste  doesn’t  cancel  di  •;<* 
raw,  nerve-racking  core-Liza  Mir  < 
in  the  performance  of  her  life.  Also 
features  Joel  Grey  as  the  malignant 
M.C.  in  a  tacky  Berlin  cabaret,  just 
prior  to  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Do  not  miss. 
Windsor,  622-2650.  Reserved  seats. 

PG  (and  not  for  children) 

Chato’s  Land.  A  cipher  as  far  as  this 
department  is  concerned-and  probably 
best  left  that  way.  With  Charles  Bron¬ 
son  and  Jack  Palance,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  director  Michael  Winner,  this 
week’s  nominee  for  Movie  Scourge 
Memorial  (465-5258),  Loew’s  State 
(222-2040)  and  around. 

The  Culpepper  Cattle  Co.  Just 
“The  Cowboys”  with  a  twist.  A  dumb 
and  meaningless  twist  at  that.  Sham¬ 
rock  Four,  666-1546.  PG,  and  much 
“guidance”  is  advised. 

Flash  Gordon.  Continuing  chapters 
of  the  original  serial  (with  Buster 
Crabbe)  are  cofeatured  by  the  week  at 
the  Park  III  Film  Festival,  522-5632. 

At  last  sighting,  Flash  had  made  it 
through  the  invisibility  machine,  but 
Dale  was  being  attacked  by  a  sacred 
tiger.  Where  will  it  all  end? 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  The  kosher 
weeper.  Tower,  523-7301.  Reserved 
seats.  G  for  Gewish. 

The  French  Connection.  A  hateful 
fast-ass  thriller  that  just  won  a  bunch 
of  Oscars.  (It’s  also  made  a  ton  of 
money,  and  the  two  are  not  unrelated.) 
Superbly  directed  by  William  Friedkin, 
but  the  excellence  isn’t  worth  the 
trouble.  With  Gene  Hackman  (also 
good).  Shamrock  Four  (666-1546) 
and  around.  R 

Fritz  the  Cat.  The  first  animated 
feature  to  feature  an  X-rating,  and 
Walt  Disney  will  turn  over  in  his  grave 
if  he’s  really  dead.  Park  II  and  Park 
ni  (522-5632),  Bellaire  (664-0182). 

X.  (NOTE:  To  save  a  quarter,  students 
can  buy  a  ticket  to  the  Park  I  and  trans¬ 
fer.  It’s  legal  even.)  SEE  SHORT¬ 
TAKE  REVIEW. 

The  Garden  of  the  Finzi-Continis. 

Vittorio  de  Sica’s  finest  film  in  many 
years,  the  story  of  an  aristocratic 
family  of  Jews  whose  world  pauses, 
then  stops,  under  pressure  from  the 
Mussolini  anti-Semitic  laws.  A  sturdy, 
sensitive  tragedy-and  a  must-see  for 
everyone.  Features  the  great  Domi¬ 
nique  Sanda.  Village,  528-2384.  R 

The  Godfather.  Everything  you’ve 
heard  and  more.  Intelligent  and  un¬ 
patronizing,  it  still  has  the  raw  energy 
that  only  American  films  seem  able  to 
capture.  Brando  is  magnificent;  A1 
Pacino  even  better.  Francis  Ford 
Coppola  directed.  At  all  four  Cinemas: 
Galleria,  626-4011;  Meyerland,  666- 
0735;  Northline,  692-4487;  Gulfgate, 
644-3806.  Better  try  for  a  week-night. 
High  prices.  R 

The  Great  Northfield  Minnesota 
Raid.  Look  for  it.  It’s  a  good  little 
movie  and  consequently  left  town  fast. 
With  Cliff  Robertson  and  Robert 
Duvall,  the  latter  one  of  the  best 
unsung  talents  in  the  business.  Try 
the  driveins,  PG 

The  Groundstar  Conspiracy.  Not 
a  thing  to  recommend  this  turkey. 
Around.  PG. 


The  Hospital.  Fun  trash.  Still 
around,  and  George  C.  Scott  is  still 
chewing  through  the  dialogue  and 
spitting  it  out  (more  than  this  dialogue 
deserves).  PG 


Child’s  Play.  New  production  of 
the  Broadway  success  of  a  season  or 
two  ago.  Dark  Mondays.  The  Alley 
Theatre,  228-8421. 

Doom,  Destruction,  White 
Lightning.  New  short  plays  at  this 
fine  local  theatre.  Not  recommended 
for  children.  9jpm,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  Playwright’s  Showcase, 
524-3168. 

One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest 

A  highly  acclaimed  production,  held 
over  for  one  last  week.  Terrific  acting; 
well  worth  seeing.  8pm,  thru  May  27. 
Liberty  Hall,  225-6250.  Tickets  $3, 
weekdays?  $4,  weekends. 

Sir  Jack!  Resident  of  Oklahoma!  and 
friend  of  Dolly ! ,  we  have  no  doubt. 
World  premiere  engagement  of  this 
musical  setting  of  the  Falstaff  cycle. 
August  24  thru  September  2,  at 
Theater  Under  the  Stars  summer  sea¬ 
son  in  Miller  Theatre.  (!) 

Skulduggery  in  the  Sky.  or  “The 
Gone  Patrol.”  9pm,  Thurs-Sat.  Tree- 
house  Cabaret  Theatre,  5900  Bissonnet. 
For  reservations  phone  774-8351  after 
5pm.  All  seats  $2. 

South  Pacific.  Miscegenation,  dan¬ 
druff  and  other  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  July  20-29.  Miller  Theatre. 

Thieves’  Carnival.  Jean  Anouilh’s 
comedy,  with  some  music.  8  :30pm, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays;  7 :30pm,  Sun¬ 
days.  Country  Playhouse,  467-4497. 

The  Yellow  Brick  Road.  As  we 

know  it,  we  don’t  want  to.  Three 
shows  every  Saturday.  Alley  Theatre, 
228-8421. 


Metropolitan  Opera  soprano  Karen  Armstrong,  who  will  sing  the  title  role  of 
Floyd’s  Susannah  in  Houston  Grand  Opera’s  Spring  Opera  Festival  See  Music 
Space-In  for  details. 


Is  There  Sex  After  Death.  And 

who  cares?  This  particular  answer  is 
brought  to  you  by  the  same  funsters 
who  began  the  society  to  clothe  all 
animals  a  few  years  back.  Featured 
put-onners  include  Holly  Woodlawn, 
Buck  Henry,  Robert  Downey,  and  the 
like.  Shamrock  Four,  666-1546.  X 

The  Last  Picture  Show.  Probably 
the  finest  American  film  of  1971,  so 
see  it.  Peter  Bogdanovich  directs  an 
exceptionally  able  cast,  including 
Ellen  Burstyn,  Ben  Johnson  and  Cloris 
Leachman.  Delman,  529-1257.  R 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England,  too.  Long,  very 
long.  Gaylynn  Terrace,  771-1261. 
Reserved  seats.  PG 

Minnie  and  Moskowitz.  John 

Cassavetes’  latest  film,  a  romance  of 
sorts  between  Gena  Rowlands  and 
Seymour  Cassel.  Well-played  and 
occasionally  charming-still,  a  little 
h-o-n-e-s-t,  unless  you  really  go  for 
Cassavetes’  style  of  melodrama-with- 
warts.  Opens  May  26  at  the  Alabama, 
522-1546. 

Nicholas  and  Alexandria.  Not  a 
fun  couple;  visit  Minnie  and  Moskowitz 
instead.  Gaylynn,  771-1261.  Reserved 
seats. 

The  Nightcomers.  N  o  mcvie  with 
Marlon  Brando  can  be  completely 
uninteresting,  although  this  one  comes 
close.  Multicinemas.  R.  SEE 
SHORT-TAKE  REVIEW. 

Oh!  Calcutta!  A  filmed  version  of 
the  nude  revusical  still  playing  in  New 
York.  Two  shows  daily,  June  6-8. 

Park  II  and  III,  Bellaire  and  Memorial. 
High  prices. 

Play  It  Again,  Sam.  Woody  Allen 
may  not  be  the  funniest  man  alive,  but 
there  are  times  in  these  laughless  days 
when  he  seems  it.  The  film  version  of 
his  Broadway  comedy.  Galleria 
Cinema,  626-4011.  PG 

Skyjacked.  A  few  new  tricks, 
perhaps?  Charlton  Heston  stars. 
Everywhere.  PG 


Stanley.  Move  over,  Willard.  Around 
town.  PG 

Suburban  Wives.  Just  move  over. 
Opens  May  26  at  the  River  Oaks,  524- 
2175.  R 

Tales  from  the  Crypt.  A  drag. 
Around.  PG  (and  really  not  for  the 
kiddies) 

Too  Bad  She’s  Bad.  Alessandro 
Blasetti,  founder  of  the  review  “II 
mondo  del  cinema”  and  dilm 

Too  Bad  She’s  Bad.  Alessandro 
Blasetti,  founder  of  the  review  “II 
mondo  del  cinema”  and  filmmaker 
since  the  silent  days,  joining  forces 
with  Sophia  Loren,  Marcello  Mastroi- 
anni,  neo-realist  bedfellow  Vittorio 
de  Sica  and  others.  Worth  seeing  for 
lots  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  Loren  in  her  days  of  having  exactly 
two  acting  assets.  They  are  put  to  good 
use.  With  yet  another  “Flash  Gordon” 
at  the  Park  III  Film  Festival,  522-5632. 
Student  discounts.  In  Italian,  with 
English  subtitles. 

What’s  Up  Doc?  Funny  while  it 
lasts,  but  you  walk  away  with  a  sour 
taste  in  your  mouth.  Peter  Bogdano¬ 
vich  directs  Barbra  Streisand  (fair)  and 
Ryan  O’Neal  (awful)  and  a  fine  crowd 
of  bit  players.  Town  and  Country  Six, 
467-2476.  High  prices.  G 


Animal  Farm.  Multimedia  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  George  Orwell  novel.  8:30 
pm  thru  May  27.  Channing  Hall,  5210 
Fannin. 

Calamity  on  the  Campus,  or  “The 
Pot  at  the  End  of  the  Rainbow.”  Opens 
at  Theatre  Suburbia  on  June  16. 


Steve  Adams.  With  a  twenty  piece 
band  and  chorus.  8pm,  June  2. 

Houston  Room,  UH.  Ticket  infor¬ 
mation:  748-6600. 

American  lVksic  Concert.  E.  Set- 
anni  conducting.  Performing  works 
of  Copland,  Ives  and  Barber.  4pm, 

May  28.  Jones  Lecture  Hall,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Free. 

La  Bastille 

Old  Market  Square.  22  7-3783. 

R.  B.  Greaves.  Bubble  gum.  Three 
shows  nightly,  thru  June  3. 

Ray  Charles.  He’s  good.  8:30pm, 
June  18.  Jones  Hall.  Ticket  informa¬ 
tion:  228-0006. 

Duke  Ellington.  9:30  and  11:30pm, 
through  May  31.  International  Club  at 
the  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel.  Ticket 
Information:  668-9211. 

Hee-Haw.  Roy  Clark,  Archie 
Campbell,  Gunilla  Hutton  and  the  Hee- 
Haw  gang.  But  not  Buck  and  the 
Buckaroos,  or  Lulu.  Key  to  peace 
for  all  mankind.  Fourteen  year  old 
masters  of  perfect  knowledge.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  Dick  Ott,  who  may  of 
course  be  the  key  himself.  8pm,  May 
25;  7  and  10pm,  May  26-27 ;  2pm, 

May  28.  Ticket  information:  771- 
3851. 

Kerrville  Folk  Festival.  Allen 
Damron,  John  A.  Lomax,  Mance  Lip¬ 
scomb  and  a  host  of  other  notable 
folk.  8pm,  June  1-3.  Kerrville  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium.  $2.50  per  person 
per  day.  Tickets  at  all  Sears. 

Casadcna  Chamber  Music  Society 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lee,  pianist.  With 
pianist  Toby  Blumenthal.  In  a  per¬ 
formance  of  works  for  two  pianos  by 
Mozart,  Ravel  and  Brahms.  8  :15pm, 
May  25.  Slocomb  Auditorium,  San 
Jacinto  Junior  College  campus. 

Tickets  $1  at  the  door. 
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I  Houston  Grand  Opera 
1 6 1 5  Louisiana.  222-1 11, 

I  The  Spring  Opera  Festival  should 
I  be  an  energetic  step  in  the  right 
I  direction,  as  HGO  moves  into  a 
I  new  era  under  recently  appointed 
I  general  director,  David  Gockley. 

I  Three  operas,  all  in  English  and 
1  all  free  to  the  public  (which  makes 
I  the  Festival  unique  in  this 
I  country),  will  be  presented  at 
I  Miller  Theater.  Tickets  for  re- 
I  served  seats  (free)  are  available  at 
I  the  Miller  Theater  and  Jones  Hall 
I  box  offices  on  a  first  come  first 
I  serve  basis— no  phone  orders  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  is  hoped  that  crowds 
I  will  be  enormous.  At  the  same 
1  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  crowd 
I  will  not  include  pathological 
I  cellophane  crumblers  or  howling 
I  dogs.  All  performances  are  at 
1 8: 30pm.  The  schedule: 

I  The  Elixir  of  Love.  Donizetti’s 
I  comic  opera  about  young  lovers  and  a 
I  patent  medicine  salesman.  Conducted 
Iby  Charles  Rosekrans.  Stage  direction 
I  by  James  De  Blasis.  With  Ronna 
I  Jurow  as  Adina  and  HGO  affiliate 
I  artist  William  McDonald  as  Nemorino. 

I  May  24,  27-28,  and  June  1. 

I  Susannah.  Carlisle  Floyd’s  version  of 
I  the  story  of  Susannah  and  the  elders 
I  from  the  book  of  Daniel.  Their  thin 
I  blood  pulses  pizzicati  of  Hozannah,  to 
■  misquote  Wallace  Stevens.  Conducted 
Iby  Charles  Rosekrans.  With  Karen 
lArmstrong.  Stage  Directions  by  Patrick 
iBackman.  Sets  and  Costumes  John 
IScheffer.  May  25-26,  29  and  31. 

I  Postcard  From  Morocco.  By  young 
I  composer  Dominick  Argento.  This  one 
I  is  up  for  the  Pulitzer  prize.  It  is  to  be 
I  performed  by  members  of  the  Minne- 
I  apolis  Center  Opera,  for  whom  the 
1  parts  were  written.  Conducted  by 
I  Phillip  Brunnelle.  June  2-3. 

IHouston  Symphony  Orchestra 
1 6/5  Louisiana*  224-4240. 

I  Phyllis  Diller.  W  ith  the  Orchestra. 

I I  don’t  care  who  is  conducting,  but 
I  I’m  afraid  it’s  Clyde  Roller.  That’s  how 
I  he  got  a  bad  reputation.  Foley’s 
I  “Sounds  of  the  70’s.”  8:30pm,  May 
I  26.  Jones  Hall.  Tickets  at  all  Foley’s 
I  Ticket  Centers. 

I  Pacifica  Benefit.  T  he  best  of  Houston 
I  talent  pitching  for  Pacifica.  Jan  Cole, 

I  Mary  Elizabeth  Lee,  Earline  Ballard, 

I  Jim  Binfield,  Barbara  Shook,  Jack 
I  Briece,  Tom  Borling  and  many  others. 

I  7pm,  June  7.  Jones  Hall,  University  of 
I  St.  Thomas  Campus. 

I  The  Old  Quarter 

I  Congress  and  Austin,  226-7920 
I  Eric  Taylor  and  Vince  Bell,  friday  and 
I  Saturdays,  Frank  Davis,  Sunday; 

I  Bruisin’  Bert  and  the  Dry  Heaves, 

I  Monday;  Tary  Owens,  Tuesday;  The 
I  Rockin  Blue  Diamonds,  Wed.  50 i 
I  cover,  $1.00  on  weekends. 


The  Mad  Dog 

Village  shopping  center 
Axis,  house  band 

South  Park  and  OST,  748-9500 
James  Bolden  Blues  Band,  friday  and 
Saturday  5 Of:  cover. 

Liberty  Hall 

Benefit  "for  Roky  Erikson 
Shiva’s  Headband;  James  Bolden  Blues 
Band;  Roky  Hill;  Crowfoot,  featuring 
Stacy  Southerland;  Tary  Owens;  Mick 
Jagger  in  Ned  Kelly,  Sunday  May  28 
$2.00  cover. 

Metropolitan  Theater 

Billy  Preston,  Shivas  Headband,  Oz 
Knooz;  Saturday  and  Sunday ,  May  27 
and  28  from  midnight  till  dawn.  Ticket 
service,  Grass  hut. 
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Contemporary  Arts  Museum 

3417  Montrose.  526-3129. 

TEN.  The  opening  exhibition.  What 
more  can  anyone  say  except  that  if  you 
have  only  seen  it  once,  try  again. .  .it 
grows  on  you. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

1001  Bissonnet.  526-3129. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  C.A.M.  Contempo¬ 
rary  art  from  the  Museum’s  permanent 
collection.  Cullinan  Hall. 

RODIN.  Sculptures  and  graphics  from 
the  overwrought  M.  Rodin.  Cullinan 
Hall. 

|  JASPER  JOHNS.  Lithographs  by  the 
man  who  did  a  lot-more  than  almost 
anyone-to  define  the  Sixties.  Jones 
Gallery. 

Rice  University 

Institute  for  the  Arts 

University  at  Stockto/i.  528-4141  x246 

JOE  OVERSTREET.  A  one-man  show 

including  19  canvasses  and  watercolors, 

I  Thru  July. 

Galleries 

ADEPT  GALLERY.  Luther  G.  Walker 
in  a  one-man  show  of  paintings,  poetry 
|  and  prose.  6-9pm,  weekdays;  l-5pm, 
Sundays.  1317  Binz. 

ARTISTS  OUTLET  COMMUNITY 
CENTER.  Local  black  artists  on  the 
black  life  style.  Most  media.  9-5  pm, 
Mon-Sat.  2803  Blodgett. 

BLACK  ARTS  FESTIVAL.  “In  the 
I  Beginning. .  .Blackness.”  First  show¬ 
ing  of  local  black  artists  in  the  reno- 
|  vated  Deluxe  Theatre.  3303  Lyons. 

I  CONTRACT  GRAPHICS.  Paintings  by 
]  Bob  Ycikas.  5116  Morningside,  524- 
1593. 

CRAWFORD  GALLERY.  Landscapes 
I  and  still  lifes  by  Rodde  and  Savin. 

I  Sculpture  by  Choate.  10am-5pm,  Tues 
| -Sat.,  1100  Bissonnet. 
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Olympische  Spiele  Munchen  1972 


DUBOSE  GALLERY.  Acrylics  by  La¬ 
mar  Briggs.  2950  Kirby,  526-2353. 

FERNDALE  POTTERY.  Handmade 
stoneware  and  bronze.  9am-5pm,  Mon 
-Sat.  2902  Ferndale,  528-2796. 

FOLEY’s  NINTH  FLOOR  GALLERY. 
“Americans  in  Paris”  include  150 
pieces  from  the  Print  Collection  of  Na¬ 
tional  Library  in  Paris.  Foley’s  down¬ 
town.  1100  Main. 

FRAME  FORUM.  Prints,  odds  and  ends 
Also  inexpensive,  framing  services  by 
local  artists.  1405  Waugh  Dr. 

GOOD  EARTH  GALLERY.  A  great 
new  gallery  featuring  Houston  artists. 
The  price  is  right.  Hours  are  11  am- 
3  pm  and  7-10pm,  daily.  508  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

HOOKS-EPSTEIN  GALLERY  Con¬ 
temporary  graphics  by  various  artists. 
1200  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 


KIKO  GALLERIES.  Paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  etchings  and  lithographs 
by  Le  Corbusier.  410  Lovett,  522-3722. 

LATENT  IMAGE.  Old  and  new  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Houston.  A  feast  for  the 
eye.  1122  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 

MATRIX.  Featuring  five  photographers 
offering  a  “hodge-podge”  of  styles. 
Fairview  at  Taft. 

LONG  AND  COMPANY.  Paintings  by 
Marc  Moldawer.  1212  San  Felipe,  621- 
7362. 

PARKE-BERNET  Movie  Props  from  War 
ner  Bros,  arid  Columbia  studios.  Gal' 
leria  upper  level,  623-0010. 


ROBINSON  GALLERIES.  “  Olympic 
Art  1972.”  Famed  international  artists 
and  their  concept  of  the  Olympic  games. 
3220  Louisiana,  528-7674. 


Cliff  Robertson,  Robert  Duvall  and  others  in  a  scene  from  The  Great 
Narthfietd,  Minnesota  Raid,  currently  showing  at  some  drive-ins. 


Dominique  Sanda  and  Lino  Capolicchio  bicycle  through  The  Garden  o)  the 
hinzi-Continis,  Vittorio  de  Sica’s  film  now  showing  at  the  Village  Theatre. 
See  Cinema  Space-In  for  more  information. 
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DUDE  NEEDS  RIDE  TO  CALIFORNIA 
before  June  1.  Can  share  expenses.  Call 
Mike  at  622-8587. 

HELP  WANTED.  Male  or  female.  Part- 
time  jobs  now  in  our  telephone  order 
dept.  Evenings  3-9  pm.  No  selling.  No 
experience  necessary.  666-6131. 

IS  REINCARNATION  POSSIBLE? 
Eckanar,  ancient  science  of  soul 
travel.  524-5984. 

MY  NAME  IS  BEN  GARCIA.  I  would 
like  anybody,  male  or  female,  that  know? 
anything  about  astral-travel  to  write  me. 
Box  777,  Monroe,  Washington,  98272. 

RIDE  WANTED  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 
or  hitching  partner.  May  25-30.  Will 
share  expenses.  Write  Amzi  Crenshaw, 
10929  Greenwillow,  Houston,  77035. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  L.W. 

TO  GEORGE  AND  NATE-we  love  ‘ya 
and  miss  ‘ya.  L.W.:  and  everybody. 

BUSTED  BY  THE  FEDS  and  down  in 
Chicago  awaiting  trial.  Would  like  to 
establish  correspondence  with  interest¬ 
ing  people.  Will  answer  all  letters. 

Robert  Carmichael,  7104316,  200  S. 
California  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60608. 

ROOMMATE  NEEDED  to  share  big 
house  in  the  Montrose  area.  Split  rent 
and  utilities.  Two  bedrooms.  Good 
vibes.  Straight  male  or  female  only. 

Call  Bernie  at  523-5379, 

NEED  RIDE  TO  OREGON/PARTS 
WEST  around  June  1.  Will  help  drive 
and  pay  expenses.  Patricia  or  Margi, 
522-7758. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  CORRESPOND 
WITH  ANYONE.  I  am  presently  con¬ 
fined  in  Mansfield  Reformatory.  Tam 
24  and  very  open-minded.  All  letters 
will  be  answered.  C.  Taylor,  79056,  PO 
Box  788,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

LESSONS:  Guitar  and  bass,  blues,  count¬ 
ry  music,  rock,  folk,  slide  guitar.  Reason- 
ble  rates.  Call  Tary  Owens  at  522-0581. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  CORRESPOND  with 
anyone.  I’m  pulling  a  1  to  5  yr.  sentence 
and  would  appreciate  any  mail.  Send  to: 
Edward  Haney  ,  Jr.  81266,  P.O.  Box  788 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

CALIFORNIA  PRISON  INMATE  desires 
letters  from  far-out  freaks  to  help  pass 
the  lonely  hours.  All  letters  will  be  ans¬ 
wered.  Photo,  please?  Thanks  very  much. 
Joe  Kennedy,  Box  B-38092,  Jamestown, 
Ca.  95327. 

HAVE  IDEAS  YOU  WANT  VISUAL¬ 
IZED?  Call  Judith  at  666-7916  Paint¬ 
ing  and  drawing  to  your  specifications. 

NEEDED:  Person  21  or  older  (with  dri¬ 
vers  license)  to  go  up  North  —preferably 
New  York  State  -  Free  Ride.  Call  Pat 
at  861-2281  after  6:30  pm. 

HELP!  Urgently  need  ride  around  to 
New  York  or  up  North,  June  10-14. 

Will  pay  all  gas.  Call  861-2281  after  6 
pm. 


PEACE  AND  GREETINGS  to  Joe 
Kennedy  in  Jamestown.  Enjoyed  your 
letter.  Will  try  to  write  back  soon.  Noelle. 


Have  you  had  an  out  -  of  -  body  exper¬ 
ience?  ECKANKAR  524-5984. 

WANTED:  Anyone  wishing  to  write  a 
handsome  young  lonely  freak  (especial¬ 
ly  it  you  are  gay)  write  to  Joe  Neal  no. 
124919  P.O.  Box  E.  Jackson,  Michigan, 
49204. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  CORRESPOND  with 
any  young  ladies.  Will  answer  all  letters. 
Write  to  :  Larry  Marcum,  no.  77853 
Box  788,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  44901. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  CORRESPOND  with 
interesting  person  18-40.  I’m  a  Leo  and 
lonely.  Anyone  wishing  to,  please  write 
Jim  Estes  126021,  P.O.  Box  777,  Monroe 
Washington,  98272.  If  you  can  do  it,  Far 
Out! 

8  -  Day  Everything  (except  furniture) 
sale,  (splitting  lightweight):  Exotic  ob¬ 
jects  to  most  commonplace  utilitarians. 
Sundry  appliances,  hifi,  nickel-to-dollar 
sections.  Browse.  2420  Park  St.  rear,  or 
ell)  526-0606  any  hour. 

FOR  SALE:  Upright  piano.  Mahogany 
provincial.  Recently  tuned.  $200.00. 

Call  644-8831. 


DEPRESSED  AND  LONELY:  I’m  pres¬ 
ently  in  a  depression  bag  at  the  Pen  for 
a  term  of  3  yrs.  I’m  '6’2”  and  weigh  175 
lbs.  Brown  hair  &  eyes,  a  capricorn  with 
a  straight  and  forward  personality  and 
an  easy  going  person.  I’m  desparate  to 
recieve  mail  from  the  female  sex,  and 
could  dig  corresponding  with  any  who 
care  to  write!  Please  send  photo  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Fred  Pebley,  127861,  P.O.  Box 
777,  Monroe,  Wa.  98272. 

I  have  been  incarcerated  for  eight  yrs. 
and  recieve  very  little  mail.  Would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone.  Will  answer  all 
letters.  John  J.  Chapman,  118604,  Box 
69,  London,  Ohio  43140. 

PROFESSIONAL  KEYBOARD  man 
needed.  Rock  &  Jazz  experience.  Must 
have  own  equip.  We  have  gigs,  studio 
time  &  plenty  of  original  material.  Call 
John  528-2288. 

TWO  CONCERNED  PEOPLE  who  want 
to  rap  with  you,  A  chick  and  a  dude  who 
care,  Cyndi  or  Rickey  at  455-5353  from 
8  to  9:30  Wed  &  Thurs.  Help  with  your 
problems  and  ours. 


Joel  “Dusty”  Rhodes  or  anyone  know¬ 
ing  where  he  might  be  contact  Johnny 
at  THE  HEAD  STONE, 662-8,879.  It’s 
about  your  family  reunion,  June  5. 

LONELY  FREAK  doing  time  would 
like  to  hear  from  Chicks.  Ronald  Hei¬ 
lman  P.O.  Box  69  no.  133234,  London 
Ohio  43140.  Please  write  soon:. 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK:  If  anyone 
needs  clothes  made  or  their  house  clean¬ 
ed  or  any  other  kind  of  job  I  can  do 
please  call  me  cause  I  need  money  bad. 
Becky  946-5775. 

FREE  (almost)  53  Ford  pickup  truck 
Yours  for  the  towing  away  and  $20. 

This  truck  has  a  good  transmission, 
rebuilt  engine,  but  needs  putting  toget¬ 
her.  Engine  is  in  GOOD  for  parts,  or 
running  if  you  can  get  title  straightened 
out.  Call  Art  at  664-7506  or  666-7916. 
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Space  City!  Unclasslfleds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mall  to  Unclassifieds,  Space  2 

Clty!,p.O.  Box  70086,  Houston,  77007Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads. 

We  don't  accept  “sex  ads.’’  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual 
liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women  and 
gay  people.  Not  all  “sex  ads"  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don't  know  any  simple  • 
guideline  for  determining  which  are  and  which  aren’t.  We  will  generally  accept  ads  how-  S 
ever,  for  roommates  which  specify  gay  or  straight,  male  or  female,  to  avoid  possible  con¬ 
fusion  when  two  parties  get  together.  Space  City!  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  ad,  or  Z 
to  change  or  delete  portions  not  in  keeping  with  our  policy. 
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SEE.  STICK. VME 
HAVE  A  NEW 
FRIEMD  .1T  IS 
STUFF,  BUT  WE 
WILL  NOTEAT  IT 
WE  WILL  TALK 
AND  WALK  WITH 
IT... 


COME  ON 
I.  SAID! 


by  \>%UGHl0  bOD£©7-2. 
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The  Market  Place 

MONTROSE  AT  LOVETT 
Come  -  Buy  -  Sell  -  Trade 

EVERY  SUNDAY:  12  NOON-6  pm 
$4.00  per  table  (under  cover) 
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‘freaky  people 
DONT  HA/C 
TO  HAVE* 
FREAKY 
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24  Hr.  Service 


Spencer  Perskin  of  Shiva’s  Headband 
appearing  with  Billy  Preston  in  Mid¬ 
night  Show  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Have  You  Missed  Me  While  I 
Was  Away  at  Rusk? 


Roky  Erikson 


In  1964  Roky  Erikson  was  18  years  old,  in  high  school  and  leading 
his  own  rock  band:  Roky  and  the  Spades.  He  was  in  trouble  with  the 
school  because  of  his  long  hair  and  was  finally  expelled  after  a  long 
public  hassle  and  became  a  symbol  in  Austin,  for  the  newly  rebellious 
long-haired  kids. 

To  the  local  establishment  Roky  was  the  embodiment  of  every¬ 
thing  that  was  wrong  with  youth  and  to  the  kids  he  was  a  real-life 
embodiment  of  their  fantasies. 

His  band  played  the  tough  new  music  that  was  beginning  to  come 
out  of  England  and  the  South.  They  played  songs  from  the  Stones, 
the  Who,  the  Animals,  Them  (with  Van  Morrison),  James  Brown, 
Wilson  Picket  and  a  few  from  the  Beatles. 

Roky  was  the  only  one  in  the  band  who  could  play.  He  sang,  play¬ 
ed  lead  guitar  and  showed  the  other  members  their  parts  on  each 
song. 

Musically,  they  were  very  loose  but  Roky  was  such  an  amazing 
singer  that  often  his  versions  of  songs  would  sound  better  than  the 
original. 

While  Roky  was  becoming  a  hero  to  the  local  highschool  kids  who 
were  dropping  out  but  not  yet  into  drugs,  a  large  number  of  people 
around  the  University  of  Texas  were  beginning  to  experiment  with 
psychedelics. 

Tommy  Hall  was  the  local  psychedelic  evangelist.  He  felt  that 
acid  could  improve  any  condition  and  was  the  ultimate  answer  to 
man’s  salvation.  He  was  not  a  musician  but  he  wanted  to  start  a  band 
because  he  felt  rock  and  roll  was  the  highest  art  form  and  that  a  rock 
band  would  be  the  best  means  of  spreading  his  psychedelic  gospel. 

Tommy  heard  Roky  playing  at  the  Jade  Room  and  saw  in  him  the 
charisma  that  he,  himself,  lacked  but  needed  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

Tommy  introduced  Roky  to  three  other  musician  friends:  Stacy 
Southerland,  John  Ike  Walton,  and  Benny  Thurmond  and  turned 
them  all  on  to  acid.  After  a  week  of  playing  music,  taking  psychedelics, 
and  listening  to  Tommy’s  rap  they  formed  a  band:  The  Thirteenth 
Floor  Elevators. 

Tommy  couldn’t  play  an  instrument  or  sing  so  he  learned  to  play 
the  jug  into  a  microphone,  getting  a  sound  much  like  a  berserk  pigeon 
in  heat.  Tommy’s  bubbling  jug  provided  a  weirdness  that  made  their 
sound  unique  and  with  Roky’s  charisma  and  Stacy’s  excellent  guitar 
work,  they  were-  a  very  exciting  band. 

Tommy  wrote  the  songs,  sometimes  pretentious,  sometimes  beauti¬ 
ful  gospel  songs  proclaiming  the  new  world  to  be  found  through 
drugs.  They  were,  along  with  the  Grateful  Dead,  one  of  the  first  acid- 
rock  bands  and  they  were  very  good  at  it. 

As  more  and  more  people  turned  on  they  became  the  symbols  and 
leaders  of  the  growing  drug  culture.  Partly  because  of  Tommy’s 
evangelism  and  partly  due  to  fantasy  they  came  to  be  regarded  almost 
as  gods  by  their  younger  fans. 

The  Elevators  soon  became  the  most  popular  band  in  Texas;  they 
had  a  national  hit  single,  “You’re  Gonna  Miss  Me”  and  a  successful 
album  even  though  the  record  company  screwed  them  out  of  their 
money. 

They  went  to  California  and  played  the  Avalon  Ballroom  and  the 
Fillmore  and  returned  to  Texas  as  heroes  of  the  psychedelic  revolu¬ 
tion. 

They  had  also  become  symbols  of  the  corruption  of  youth  to  the 
establishment  and  they  were  the  subjects  of  Austin’s  first  big  drug 
bust,  2  lbs  of  weed. 

After  a  highly  publicized  trial  they  were  placed  on  probation  and 
told  to  stop  encouraging  drug  use.  But  the  Elevators  had  already 
crossed  the  thin  line.  They  had  taken  so  many  drugs,  listened  to 
Tommy’s  preaching  so  much  and  seen  the  idolatry  in  their  fans  grow 
to  the  point  that  they  began  to  have  delusions.  Tommy  thought  he 
was  the  reincarnation  of  King  Solomon;  Benny  carried  a  Bible  around 
and  preached  at  the  drop  of  a  hat;  and  Roky  began  wearing  a  bandaid 
over  his  forehead  to  protect  people  from  his  third  eye. 

As  their  sanity  faded,  so  did  their  music  and  it  finally  disintegrated 
in  the  roar  of  feedback. 

Seeking  to  make  an  example  of  these  corruptors  of  youth,  the  law 
came  down  on  Stacy  and  Roky.  Stacy  was  busted  again  and  Roky 
was  commited  to  a  mental  hospital. 

Since  1967  there  has  been  constant  harassment.  Stacy  has  been 
hpunded,  busted,  placed  on  probation,  hounded  and  busted  again. 

He  has  spent  a  good  part  the  last  several  years  in  jail  or  under  strict 
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supervision. 

Roky  has  been  committed,  released  and  committed  again  3  times. 
For  the  past  3  years  he  has  been  held  in  Rusk  State  Hospital.  The 
authorities  believe  that  because  of  his  influence,  Roky  is  a  severe 
threat  to  the  youth  of  Texas,  and  is  too  dangerous  to  be  released. 

Some  of  Roky’s  friends  have  banded  together  to  help  obtain  his 
release.  They  are  trying  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  get  a  new  psychiatric  ex¬ 
amination.  Three  psychiatrists  must  testify  to  his  sanity  before  he 
can  be  released.  According  to  all  reports  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  given  a  new  examination,  Roky  would  soon  be  released. 

He  is  being  held  now,  more  as  a  political  prisoner  than  one  who  is 
mentally  ill. 

This  Sunday  night,  at  Liberty  Hall  there  will  be  a  benefit  for  Roky’s 
defense  fund.  Shiva’s  Headband  will  play,  as  will  James  Bolden’s  Blues 
Band  and  Stacy  Southerlands  new  band,  Crowfoot.  Mick  Jagger’s 
movie  “Ned  Kelly”  will  also  be  shown.  The  admission  is  $2.00.If  there 
is  any  way  you  can,  come  to  this  concert,  the  music  will  be  good  and 
a  real  brother  is  in  great  need. 

Also  this  weekend  is  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Theater  as  a 
rock  hall.  Billy  Preston  and  Shiva’s  Headband  will  be  featured  in  the 
concert  which  will  begin  at  midnight  and  run  until  dawn.  This  is  a 
unique  concept  for  Houston  music.  An  all-night  concert  may  be  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  for  Houston’s  ailing  night  life. 

—  Tary  Owens 

Malvina  To 
Sing  for  Pacifica 

Pete  Seeger  once  said  of  Malvina  Reynolds,  “She  has  never  given  up  on  the 
human  race.”  This  70  year  old  great  lady,  topical-folk  song  writer  and  singer  of 
her  songs  will  do  a  concert  at  Agnes  Arnold  Hall  Aud.  No.2,  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton  on  May  30  at  8  p.m.  Two  well  known  local  musicians,  soprano  Isabel  Lip- 
schutz  and  Don  Sanders,  singing  his  songs,  will  join  her  in  the  concert. 

Malvina,  who  lives  in  Berkeley,  takes  her  songs  and  her  guitar  to  college 
campuses  across  the  country.  There  is  no  gap  between  her  and  her  young  aud¬ 
iences.  Her  head  is  in  Today.  Her  “Little  Boxes”  made  ticky-tacky  part  of  our 
language.  Her  “Turn  Around,”  “God  Bless  the  Grass,”  “What  Have  They  Done 
to  the  Rain?”  have  been  recorded  and  performed  by  Joan  Baez,  Pete  Seeger, 

Harry  Belafonte,  Judy  Collins  and  many  others.  Twelve  of  her  songs  have  been 
included  in  the  new  Sierra  Club  Songbook. 

Isabel  Lipschutz  is  a  versatile  instrumentalist,  actress,  teacher,  singer  who 
sings  opera  as  easily  as  she  sings  folk,  and  in  any  language  you  can  name. 

Don  Sanders  can  rightly  be  called  Houston’s  resident  singing/philosopher.  He 
has  just  released  an  album  of  his  songs  on  Mean  in  Low  Records. 

This  concert  offers  something  for  young  and  old,  so  ya’ll  come  and  bring  your 
kids.  Ticket  price  is  $2  and  the  concert  is  a  benefit  by  the  artists  for  Pacifica 
Radio.  Advance  tickets  may  be  purchased  before  the  concert  at  Pacifica  Radio, 

618  Prairie,  or  call  224-4000. 

actual  Stones’  concert. 

But  mostly  it  was  all  crap.  The 
Stones’  ticket  prices  were  no 
lower  than  any  others  and  all  the 
talk  about  making  sure  every¬ 
body  got  tickets  sounded  suspic¬ 
iously  like  they  were  playing  up 
the  friends-of-the-people  angle. 

The  Stones  have  been  hell  bent 
to  leather  to  brighten  up  their 
image  after  Altamont,  and  they’re 
doing  real  well  it  seems.  But,  are 
they,  or  anybody  else,  worth  pay¬ 
ing  $6.50  to  go  “see”  (because 
no  one  is  going  to  hear  them). 
People  talk  about  “seeing”  the 
Stones,  not  “hearing”  them.  It’s 
a  chance  to  “see”  our  Dolph 
Briscoe,  our  rich  cattleman,  our 
John  Connally,  our  successful 
heroes. 

Yes  sir,  the  counter  culture 
appears  to  be  cut  out  of  the  same 
material  as  the  culture  it’s  counter¬ 
ing  and  the  resemblance  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  apparent. 
We  line  up  like  buffoons  to  buy 
tickets  to  “our”  music  and  act 
like  animals  to  see  “our”  stars. 

It’s  a  bit  absurd.  We’re  getting 
the  shit  merchandised  out  of  our 
minds  and  lining  up  to  buy  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  end  product.  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  have  a  counter 
culture,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
radically  rethink  our  ways  of 
doing  things  and  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  without  the  bracing 
knowledge  that  if  things  don’t 
work  out  we  can  always  get  a 
haircut  and  go  back  home.  You 
can’t  go  home  again. 


STONES 

Conte  from  3 

ticket  limit  to  two  per  person 
and  set  up  9  p.m.  Saturday  as  the 
earliest  anyone  could  line  up.  The 
last  dictum  was  pretty  much 
ignored  as  someone  reported  see¬ 
ing  KLOL  people  in  the  front  of 
the  line  at  around  7  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day. 

There  was  also  something  else 
about  the  ticket  sale  that  should 
be  noted.  The  Jeppeson  Stadium 
crowd  displayed  a  side  of  the 
counter-culture  that  has  been 
evident  at  every  major  gathering 
of  freaks  but  widely  ignored. 

They  trashed  the  environment. 
All  the  good  vibrations  were  play¬ 
ed  to  the  tune  of  garbage  hitting 
the  Jeppeson  Stadium  area.  Of 
course,  its  easy  to  say  there  were 
no  facilities  for  the  dumping  of 
trash,  but  that  doesn’t  really 
carry  any  water.  People  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  finding  a  new  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  surroundings  that 
motivates  them  to  clean  up,  even 
when  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
so.  No  one  at  Jeppeson  seemed 
so  inclined  though,  and  once  the 
tickets  were  bought  the  trash  was 
left  behind. 

In  the  long  run  though,  none 
of  this  probably  matters.  The 
culture  legends  die  hard  and  the 
Stones’  ticket  sale  night  will 
probably  become  a  Holy  Day  of 
Obligation  in  Houston  lore,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Beatles  and  the 
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NEED  HELP? 


For  information  on  abortion,  birth  control,  preg¬ 
nancy  teste  and  counseling  call  locally  —  call 
Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service,  Inc. 
Counselors  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  We  will 
answer  your  questions  completely  &  openly. 


Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service 
209  Stratford  St.,  Houston 
Office  hours  9:30  am— 9:30  pm  7  days  a  week 


523-2521 
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Complete  Mobile  Home  We  Haul  Mobile 

Service  &  Repair  *  Homes  Anywhere 

General  Hauling  Anything-Anywherr 
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“THE  ONLY 
REALLY  FUNNY 
MOVIE  SINCE 
WOODY  ALLEN’S 
’BANANAS’.” 

— Roger  Greertspun,  New  York  Times 

«...  ITS  MIND  IS  SO  SANE,  ITS 
IMAGINATION  SO  FREE,  AND 
ITS  FANTASIES  SO  LOGICAL, 
THAT  IT  BECOMES  SOMETHING  | 
EVEN  MORE  RARE  THAN  GOOD 
SATIRE,  THAT  IS,  IT  BECOMES 
GOOD  DIRTY  SATIRE.” 

—Vincent  Canby,  New  York  Times 


.t.rriac  BUCK  HENRY  •  ROBERT  DOWNEY 
MARSHALL  EFRON  •  HOLLY  WOODLAWN 
JIM  MORAN  •  EARL  DOUD  ■  RUBIN  CARSON 
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Buddha 
Behind  Bars 

by  John  Carroll 

Two  months  after  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said  the  Texas 
Prison  officials  could  not  deny  prisoners  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
pursue  their  faith.  Dr.  Calvin  Vassallo  of  Buddha’s  Universal  Church, 
claims  that  officials  of  the  Harris  County  Rehabilitation  Center  have 
denied  him  and  his  followers  permission  to  worship  at  the  center,  lo¬ 
cated  at  3507V2  Louisiana. 

According  to  Vassallo  the  reason  for  the  stoppage  was  simple. 
“When  our  numbers  increased  they  stopped  us.  We  are  beginning  to 
mushroom  and  they  didn’t  want  strange  religions  they  didn’t  know 
about  operating  in  their  compound.” 

Capt.  W.C.  Doolin,  who  has  headed  the  Rehabilitation  Center  since 
November,  1971,  said,  “They  wouldn’t  go  along  with  the  rules  of  the 
center.  The  prisoners  he  wanted  in  chapel  violated  all  my  security 
rules.” 

Vassallo  claims  the  people  he  wanted  to  come  to  his  services  were 
all  trustees  and  after  attending  his  services  were  removed  from  their 
positions  as  trustees  and  were  continually  harassed.  Doolin  says, 
“This  is  not  true.  Some  only  went  one  time  to  find  out  what  it  was 
all  about.” 

Vassallo  paints  a  picture  of  systematic  harassment  against  him.  He 
says  he  was  allowed  to  use  the  prison  chapel  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
but  then,  when  his  numbers  started  increasing,  he  was  moved  into  a 
bible  study/holding  tank.  While  this  was  being  done  his  request  to 
use  the  prison’s  closed  circuit  television  system  was  being  reviewed 
and  denied.  His  subsequent  requests  to  move  back  into  the  chapel 
resulted  in  his  being  kicked  out  of  the  Center. 

Doolin’s  story  runs  along  more  traditional  lines.  According  to  him, 
the  only  people  who  wanted  to  come  to  the  services  were  maximum 
security  people,  thus  the  move  to  the  bible  study/holding  tank.  The 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  closed  circuit  TV  equipment  was  based  on  a 
lack  of  money  to  operate  plus  the  non-necessity  of  hooking  it  up 
after  Vassallo’s  congregation  dwindled  to  one. 

Doolin  figured  he’d  provided  ample  opportunity  for  the  prisoners 
to  worship  Buddha  while  Vassallo  said  he  didn’t  even  come  close. 
Meanwhile,  Vassallo  writes  irate  letters  to  Doolin.  Doolin  files  them, 
and  the  one  lone  Buddhist  prisoner  has  become  a  monk.  The  Dalia 
Lama  would  be  pleased. 
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Platter  Chatter 


Just  Another  Band  From  L.A.,  Mothers  of  Invention,  Warner-Reprise 

The  new  Mothers  album  is  out,  titled,  “Just  Another  Band  From  L.A.  and 
recorded  live  in  an  August,  1971,  concert  in  Los  Angeles.  The  idea  of  writing  a 
review  on  a  Mothers  record  seems  ridiculous.  Since  only  Zappa  does  Zappa, 
there’s  no  way  to  say  if  he’s  “doing  his  thing”  well  or  not.  (Although  I  suspect 
he  is).  I  just  want  everyone  to  be  aware  that  it’s  out. 

If  you’re  a  true  Zappa  fan,  you  probably  already  have  the  album.  If  you  give 
a  lot  of  parties  you  probably  should  have  it.  If  you  really  dig  Three  Dog  Night 
you’d  better  pass  it  up.  If  you  sometimes  like  the  Mothers,  you  should  have  this 
album  because  it’s  good. 

One  Fine  Light,  Lighthouse,  RCA 

Lighthouse  has  been  around  for  two  or  three  albums  and  their  new  twin  re¬ 
cord  set  is  called  “One  Fine  Light.”  Unfortunately  there  was  only  enough  decent 
material  for  maybe  one  side.  Lighthouse  is  a  BS&T/Chicago  type  brass  band  that 
manages  to  come  up  with  some  absurd  arrangements  to  augment  equally  weak 
tunes. 

Their  originals  are  generally  worthless  and  their  treatments  of  good  songs  like 
“Eight  Miles  High,”  “Chest  Fever”  and  “A  Day  in  the  Life”  are  downright  offen¬ 
sive.  The  vocals  are  lowgrade  and  the  instruments  are  either  poorly  balanced  or 
out  of  key.  After  a  fairly  good  release  like  “One  Fine  Morning,”  it’s  hard  to 
figure  how  they  could  screw  up  so  bad.  This  band  is  billed  as  jazz-rock.  As  far  as 
I  can  tell,  they  have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  jazz  and  they  sure  don’t 
rock  here.  Unless  you  play  clarinet  for  a  hobby,  don’t  go  near  this  record. 

Atlanta  Rhythm  Section,  Atlanta  Rhythm  Section,  Decca 

The  new  release  by  the  Atlanta  Rhythm  Section  is  a  fine  example  of  how  a 
real  solid  album  can  be  overlooked  by  everyone,  sad  but  true.  Nowadays  there 
are  so  many  competent  groups  that  it’s  really  hard  to  get  “The  Big  Break.  The 
Atlanta  Rhythm  Section  at  least  have  an  album,  and  it  is  a  really  good  one.  Their 
music  is  definitely  blues-influenced  but  they  don’t  get  into  any  downright  twelve 
bar  stuff.  It’s  a  great  album  to  listen  to  and  the  material  varies  enough  to  keep  it 
sounding  fresh.  All  things  considered  it’s  probably  one  of  the  better  records  I’ve 
heard  lately. 

There  are  no  dead  spots  or  songs  that  you’d  be  prone  to  skip  over,  so  it  s  easy 
to  dig.  Some  mellow  tunes  like  “All  in  Your  Mind”  are  included  to  slow  the  pace. 
Since  I’m  talking  about  pacing,  I’d  better  say  that  there’s  no  hard  rock  like  JoJo 
Gunne,  but  Atlanta  Rhythm  Section  rocks  along  in  a  fine  groove.  I  find  it  much 
less  a  drag  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  listening  than  JoJo  Gunne  (though  I  don’t 
mean  to  pick  on  them). 

There’s  a  song,  “Another  Man’s  Woman,”  that  you  may  have  heard  on  AM 
radio  as  a  single.  It’s  a  good  representation  of  their  music  and  certainly  a  pleas¬ 
ing  AM  selection. 

Like  I  said,  you’ll  likely  overlook  this  LP  and  that’s  too  bad. 

—  Tom  Mowers 


Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Burritos  ***  Flying  Burrito  Brothers  ***  A&M  ***  32m 
12s 

“But  of  all  things  that  can  be  said  for  them,  one  thing  is  for  certain:  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Burrito  Brothers  have  flown.”  Chuck  Casell  in  the  liner  notes. 

And  do  they  ever  zoom  thru  those  airwaves!!  The  whole  album  is  “live”,  with 
an  audience  clapping  before  the  band  is  even  introduced.  Then,  when  they  launch 
into  a  version  of  “Devil  in  Disguise”  more  volatile  than  phosporous,  you  know 
something  good  done  gone.  You  see  kiddies,  this  is  the  FBB’s  last  record. 

The  crew  is  up  to  seven  now  —  new  additions  being  Byron  Berline  (three  time 
national  fiddle  champ)  and  acoustic  bass  Roger  Bush.  Kenny  Wertz  plays  acoustic 
guitar  and  banjo  and  Al  Perkins,  recently  with  Stills  for  Manassas,  replaces 
Sneeky  Pete  on  pedal  steel.  And  these  dirty  dogs  get  all  over  it!  No  sooner  do 
your  ears  dismiss  that  “Devil”  than  your  feet  are  off  on  “Six  Days  on  the  Road.” 
And  the  band  doesn’t  stop  vaporizing  the  record  through. 

The  Burritos  were  always  known  for  their  live  performances  and  it  was  said 
they  hadn’t  captured  their  unique  essence  on  vinyl.  Until  now.  This  is  hoedown 
stuff  all  the  way  and  you’d  have  to  be  a  constipated  misanthrope  with  severe 
cases  of  hemorroids  and  narcolepsy  to  keep  your  ass  from  shakin’  to  the 
Burritos’  final  flight.  95 

A  Night  on  the  Town  ***  Brownsville  Station  ***  Big  Tree  Records,  subsidiary 
of  Bell  records  and  distributed  by  ABC  ***  34m  12s 

Hot  zig!  Another  Detroit  band,  this  one  an  integrated  quartet  all  slick  and 
shiny  as  a  new  flivver.  The  first  album  has  the  Station’s  reworking  of  some  oldies. 
This  time  they  provided  their  own  tunes  with  but  two  exceptions. 

Sadly,  there  is  nothing  particularly  inspiring  going  on.  You  want  to  like  these 
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guys:  they’ve  got  their  rock  and  roll  clothes  carefully  selected,  there  are  copious 
amounts  of  promo  pics  showing  them  in  all  sorts  of  live  decadent  rock  star  poses, 
and  the  first  tune  is  a  pretty  good  start.  Things  never  reach  the  point,  however, 
which  would  designate  BS  as  a  band  to  kick  out  many  jams. 

Live,  however,  they  are  said  to  be  something  else  and  were  scene-stealers  at 
the  Puerto  Rican  Festival.  Perhaps  they’ll  get  more  together  as  they  age.  75 

—  John  M.  Lomax 


Manassas 


by  Tom  Flowers 

Steve  Stills’  musical  career  has  always  been  interesting  as  sort  of  a  barome¬ 
ter  of  the  pop  scene.  Buffalo  Springfield  was  one  of  the  first  really  big  groups 
to  split  up  and  have  its  members  form  new  groups.  CS&N  started  the  “bud¬ 
dies  get  together  and  record’’  idea  that  has  been  recreated  by  countless 
artists  since  then.  Stills  was  also  one  of  the  first  “stars”  to  do  a  solo  album 
apart  from  his  group.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  be  busted  for  coke, 
and  get  off  (no  pun  intended).  He  has  been  criticized  as  a  hypocrite, 
writing  songs  that  preach  one  thing,  while  he  lives  another.  Etc.  Etc. 

His  solo  albums  have  generally  disappointed  me.  I  sensed  a  strain  in  his 
solo  music,  pushing  towards  an  unknown  destination.  I  felt  he  was  spreading 
himself  too  thin  to  really  develop  his  songs  to  their  potential.  The  songs 
themselves  often  seem  contrived  or  too  lavishly  produced.  Steve  used  all  the 
tricks,  famous  guest  artists,  girls  screaming  background  harmonies,  insensitive 
horn  sections,  but  I  never  felt  he  was  doing  his  best. 

His  newest  release,  Manassas ,  gives  us  21  new  Stills  tunes  and  a  full  view  of 
this  man’s  talents.  The  new  band  consists  of  his  former  CSN&Y  rhythm  sec¬ 
tion,  Dallas  Taylor  and  Fuzzy  Samuels.  Of  major  importance  and  heavy 
contributor  to  the  album’s  total  presence  is  ex-Byrd,  ex-Burrito  Chris  Hillman. 
Session  man  Paul  Harris  has  been  added  on  piano  and  Al  Perkins  is  on  pedal 
steel.  Joe  Lala  takes  care  of  extra  percussion.  All  together  they  put  Stills  in 
the  most  relaxed,  creative  mood  he’s  exhibited  in  some  time.  He  has  founda¬ 
tions  for  blues,  rock,  latin,  country  and  all  the  combinations  of  these  at  his 
command  with  this  group.  He  wisely  makes  use  of  them. 

Side  one  is  titled  “The  Raven”  and  combines  blues  and  latin-flavored  rock 
with  lyrics  showing  Stills’  negative  feelings  about  the  rock  and  roll  age  we  live 
in.  He’s  constantly  asking  us  where  we  are  going  and  warning  us  of  the  changes 
we  may  face.  It’s  not  like  he’s  lecturing  but  just  trying  to  relate  on  a  personal 
level  about  personal  things  common  to  us  all. 

The  music  on  this  side  tracks  from  song  to  song  without  a  break.  The 
rhythm  changes  are  far  out  and  the  music  just  sounds  fine.  The  harmonies  of 
Hillman  make  Stills*  vocals  sound  like  they  used  to  with  Richie  Furay.  “Jet 
Set”  contains  a  neat  side  solo,  then  flows  smoothly  into  “Anyway.”  This  is  a 
regular  rocker  with  Joe  Lala  sharing  the  vocals  with  Chris  and  Steve. 

‘‘Both  of  Us”  is  the  final  song  on  the  side  and  has  Chris  singing  lead  with 
Stills  helping  out.  This  is  a  pretty,  soft  tune  with  a  biting,  concise  guitar  solo 
from  Stills. 

“Wilderness”  is  the  title  of  side  two.  It  is  basically  country  and  bluegrass 
oriented,  and  to  my  ear  is  the  least  successful  of  all  four  sides. 

“Fallen  Eagle”  is  the  First  cut  and  is  carried  by  some  top  fiddle  work  by 
Byron  Berline.  Stills  reverses  his  “Hot  Dusty  Roads”  philosophy  of  Springfield 
days  and  professes  his  love  for  the  country  life  with  a  sentimental  song,  “Col¬ 
orado.”  “So  Begins  the  Task”  is  my  favorite  on  “Wilderness.”  It  has  a  really 
fine  chorus  and  harmonies  that  sound  very  much  like  CSN&Y.  Pedal  steel 
work  in  this  song  is  outstanding  in  a  restrained,  almost  understated  way. 

“Don’t  look  at  my  Shadow”  ends  “Wilderness”  with  Stills  doing  an  amu¬ 
sing,  sincere  narrative  of  his  career  and  his  thoughts  on  how  a  performer  should 
perform.  Again  Berline’s  fiddle  is  hot  and  the  steel  is  on  every  accent.  This  is  a 
catchy  song  that  shows  how  well  Stills  includes  all  the  members  of  the  group 
to  create  a  tight  arrangement. 

Side  three  is  called  “Consider”  and  contains  songs  which  for  the  most  part 
pose  the  questions  of  a  thousand  years,  what  you  do  and  what  you  see.  If 
you’ve  been  into  Stills’  work  from  the  start  you  understand.  One  can  just 
accept  the  fact  that  Steve  is  still  searching  for  “The  Truth”  —  just  as  we  all  are. 
The  music  on  this  side  was  written  by  Stills,  Hillman,  some  dude  named 
Brewer  and  a  bassman  named  Bill  Wyman.  How  the  latter  got  involved  in  this 
album  is  a  mystery. 

There’s  a  song  called  “Johnny’s  Garden”  that’s  really  mellow  and  describes 
Stills’  feelings  about  the  land  he  owns.  (By  the  by,  the  lyrics  are  included  in  a 
nice  poster  and  they  make  good  reading  by  themselves.  A  pleasant  bonus.) 

“How  Far”  is  a  song  of  love  and  features  some  pretty  standard  lines.  The 
chorus  is  the  type  you’ll  find  yourself  singing  at  work.  “Move  Around”  has  a 
definite  Byrd  flavor  and  the  spacey  lyrics  make  it  seem  like  it  should  have  been 
on  5-D  or  something.  It  has  a  nice  bridge  that  introduces  some  tricky  produc¬ 
tion  and  some  mildly  sighkedelik  effects  from  Al  Perkins.  It’s'  a  very  tasteful 
tune  all  in  all. 

By  the  end  of  side  three  you  begin  to  realize  that  you’re  being  taken  on  a 
musical  trip  through  the  variations  of  pop  music  similar,  though  not  as  compre¬ 
hensive,  to  the  Beatles’  white  album. 

Side  four  is  the  definite,  inevitable  statement,  “Rock  and  Roll  is  here  to 
stay.”  These  four  songs,  starting  with  “What  to  Do”  end  Manassas  in  such  a 
way  that  you  want  to  start  over  with  “The  Raven”  again.  In  “What  to  Do”, 

Stills  once  and  for  all  answers  those  who  criticize  his  private  life.  He  expresses 
no  desire  to  influence  or  direct  anyone  to  where'  it’s  at,  nor  does  he  expect 
anyone  to  lay  that  rap  on  him.  It’s  a  beautiful,  real,  sincere  tune  that  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  like.  It  also  gave  me  a  lot  more  personal  respect  for  Stills  as  a 
brother  and  musician.  “Right  Now”  is  probably  most  notable  for  some  of 
Stills’  finest  guitar  work  on  the  album.  He  doesn’t  do  too  much  lead  in  this 
set,  evidently  seeing  himself  as  more  a  vocalist-songwriter  nowadays.  “The 
Treasure”  is  a  favorite  tune  of  mine,  possibly  because  it  sounds  quite  a  bit 
like  Springfield  material.  Anyway  you  see  it,  it’s  still  a  great  song.  Lyrically 
and  instrumentally  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  on  the  record. 

The  fourth  side  comes  to  an  end  with  an  acoustical  blues  tribute  to  Jimi 
Hendrix,  Al  Wilson  and  Duane  Allman.  It  sounds  a  little  like  Black  Queen  and 
exemplifies  Stills’  country  approach  to  blues. 

That’s  it.  Four  sides  of  high  level  music  that  reinstates  Steve  Stills  on  my 
list  of  favorite  musicians.  Maybe  it’s  the  feeling  I  get  that  he  has  drifted  back 
to  the  musical  groove  of  the  late  Springfield  days.  Whatever,  Manassas  is  a 
very  listenable  record  set. 


Freedom!! 

People, 

I  am  in  need  of  your  assistance! 

My  name  is  Charles  W.  Bell.  I  am 
currently  serving  a  sentence  of  10  to 
20  years  here  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
on  the  charge  of  “Illegal  Sale  of  a 
Hallucinogen.”  One  lousy  tab  of  acid. 

My  problem  and  reason  for  writing 
is  this:  I  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  FREE.  I  have  applied  for  what  is 
known  as  Shock  Probation. 

If  I  can  get  enough  people  to  show 
concern,  to  show  the  unity  we  must 
have,  I  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
leaving  this  dehumanizing  Koncentra- 
tion  Kamp.  Through  unity,  I  can 
make  it;  which  means  WE  can  make 
it,  for  in  actuality,  aren’t  we  all  ONE. 

Many  of  you  have  at  some  time 
spoken  of  your  disatisfaction  with  the 
penal  system  and  voiced  the  desire  to 
do  something  to  change  or  correct  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  correct  one  of  the 
mistakes.  NOW. 

Those  of  you  who  can  and  do  feel 
sympathetic  to  my  case  and  can  hear 
this  desperate  plea,  I  beseech  you  to 
write  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  me 
and. to  the  governor  of  Ohio  and  state 
that  you  feel  I  can  and  will  become  a 
useful  and  productive  addition  to 
society  if  given  the  chance.  I  have 
spent  one  year  in  pre-trial  confine¬ 
ment  and  have  been  here  for  a  period 
of  approximately  seven  months,  and 
in  view  of  this,  have  paid  my  debt 
(if  such  exists)  to  society.  Any 
further  punishment  would  tend  to  be 
only  retributive  instead  of  corrective 
as  it  should  be. 

If  enough  people  write,  giving  the 
same  or  closely  related  opinions,  how 
can  the  opinion  of  the  judge  be  any 
different?  It  is  you  the  public  who  the 
judge  feels  he  must  protect  by  send¬ 
ing  me  here.  So  therefore,  if  your  op¬ 
inion  doesn’t  matter,  then,  whose 
does? 

I’m  sure  everyone  can  understand 
my  desire  to  be  free,  for  to  desire 
freedom  is  only  human. 

To  any  of  you  who  desire  to  help 
me,‘the  addre^  of  the  judge  and  gover¬ 
nor  are : 

Judge  William  R.  Mathews,  c/o 
Hamilton  County  jail,  1000  Main  St„, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202;  Gov.  John  J. 
Gilligan,  c/o  Governor’s  Mansion,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Also  if  you  have  time,  please  send 
a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  lawyer 
who  is  working  on  my  case:  Walter  S. 
Houston,  Suite  327,  Temple  Bar  Bldg., 
138  E.  Court.  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
45202. 

This  is  a  brother  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  you  from  darkness  hoping  to 
receive  a  little  light.  HEAR  MY 
PLEA! 

Hopefully,  soon  to  be  a  free  man, 
Charles  W.  Bell  133-074 
Box  511 

Columbus,  Ohio  43216 


Youth  -  Where  Are  You? 

Editors: 

I  am  one  of  your  over-30  readers 
and  like  what  you  are  doing  for  the 
people  .  .  .  bringing  them  service  and 
news  that  cannot  be  found  in  the 
daily  newspapers  .  .  .  in  other  words, 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  have 
been  with  you  from  the  beginning 
and  found  things  that  I  didn’t  like, 
but  on  the  whole  there  is  much  more 
that  I  do  like  about  Space  City! 

There  is  an  area  in  which  you 
could  probably  help  a  lot  more  if 
you  choose  to  .  .  .  you  have  casually 
mentioned  it  from  time  to  time,  but 
right  now  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  —  and  that  is  to  beg  the  youth  to 
get  off  their  asses  and  vote.  You 


Letters 


wanted  the  right  to  vote  and  you  got 
it,  but  you  aren’t  using  it  to  your 
advantage. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  18-21 
year  olds  are  exercising  this  right, 
especially  in  the  political-conscious 
Montrose  area  where  I  vote,  but  it  is 
sad  to  find  that  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  city  the  young  people  are 
failing  to  show  up  at  the  polls.  These 
young  people  who  didn’t  register  their 
vote,  let  the  city  fall  back  into  the 
hands  of  Welch. 

Now  if  your  country  continues  to 
be  ruled  by  Nixon  or  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  likes  of  Wallace,  we  will 
have  lost  our  right  to  demonstrate  or 
protest  because  it  will  have  been  our 
fault  for  not  doing  something  about 
it  when  we  had  the  opportunity. 

So  for  God’s  sake,  when  election 
time  rolls  around  this  fall,  get  up  off 
your  tails  and  bring  the  government 
back  to  the  people  . ..  Nixon  must  be 
defeated  and  Wallace  must  be  stopped. 
Locate  the  campaign  headquarters  of 
your  liberal  democrat  candidates  and 
support  them  in  any  way  you  can, 
but  most  important  of  all  .  „  .  VOTE! 

It  is  said  that  the  youth  vote  could 
determine  the  outcome  of  the 
presidential  election  if  they  decide 
to  vote,  so  lets’  show  them  what  you 
can  do  . . .  or  else,  shut  up! 

Bob  Adams 
Houston 


Serve  the  People 

Space  City  Folks, 

Below  is  a  list  of  license  plate  num¬ 
bers  of  112  unmarked  police  cars  from 
the  Houston  Police  Department  and 
the  local  DJ’.S.  (State  Police).  Un¬ 
marked  cars  are  generally  one  solid 
color  (often  white,  green,  brown,  blue, 
or  gold  ‘71  or  ‘72  models).  Dodges 
and  Plymouths  seem  to  be  most  com¬ 
mon.  There  are  some  exceptions 
however. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  but 
should  contain  nearly  all  of  the  most 
common  three  letter  prefixes.  Cut  out 
this  list  and  keep  it  handy.  If  you  see 
one  of  these  cars,  or  one  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  prefix,  in  your  neighborhood  warn 
your  brothers  and  sisters.  Too  often 
undercover  narks  keep  right  on  bust¬ 
ing  group  after  group  of  people  month 
after  month.  This  should  never  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  freak  community  with  its 
communications  together. 

Building  a  new  society  brings  us 
inevitably  up  against  Man.  To  outman- 
euver  the  pigs  we  should  know  their 
movements  and  actions  as  well  as 
possible. 

STOP  THE  PIGS 
SERVE  THE  PEOPLE 

D.P.S.  Cars: 

SXD  449,  431,  478,  480,  528,  540, 
599,  584,  588,  615,  625,  687, 
698,710,735,748 
SXD  760,  764,  765,  841,  858,  863, 

725 
178460 
RFW  166 

Houston  Police  Department: 

193752,  198698,  192073,  130264, 
156527,  157703,  155494, 

115656,  154726 
PKK42 
PML18 

PPN  511,  512,  855,  868,  939 

PVP  618 

PRL  248 

PXB  531 

RPZ  512 

RWX  420,  423 

RKT  159,  165,169,183,185,189,591, 
594 

RGT  226,  271,  364,  366,  369 
RSX  330,  343,  347,  357 
RGL  396 
RFR  744 


RVC  271,  346,  360,  364,  366,  374 

RJN  127,  146,  710 

RHY  406,  418,  734 

RSH  315,  322 

RVS  386,  396 

RFW  493,  754 

RGB  660 

RDR  834 

RXM  427,  432,  436,  440,  442 
RLJ  224,  669 
RPY  290 
RWC  557 

RMN  236,  240,  242 

RND  190 

RTK  854 

RBC  371 

SBR  497,  498 

SHD  505,  506 

56  W  758  (Florida  plates) 

The  Price  of  Togetherness 
Space  City! 

I  have  received  my  invitation 
to  the  1962  class  reunion  of 
Jones  High  School.  My  letter  is 
addressed  to  whomever  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  this  event. 

The  first  thought  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  invitation  is  that  it  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  see  old 
friends  and  to  find  where  their 
paths  have  taken  them.  However, 


reading  the  inside  page,  I  find 
that  it  will  cost  $16  per  couple 
to  attend.  This  cost  evidently 
covers  a  buffet  dinner,  rental  of 
a  hotel  room  for  five  hours  and 
possibly  a  bartender. 

Even  if  I  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  this,  I  would  not.  It’s 
not  worth  $16,  but  that’s  not 
the  important  question.  Since  a 
reunion  is,  by  definition,  a  bring¬ 
ing  together  again,  it  should  en¬ 
courage  large  participation.  This 
affair  doesn’t  do  that  since  it 
excludes  many  people  who  can 
not  afford  it. 

If  this  was  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  planners,  they  have 
succeeded  well.  If  not,  then 
those  who  can’t  afford  it  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  also.  I 


would  like  to  meet  old  friends 
from  high  school  days,  but  do 
not  care  to  pay  for  or  eat  the 
planned  buffet  or  pay  for  an 
expensive  hotel  room. 

If  the  people  who  planned 
this  were  truly  in  the  spirit  of 
reunion,  a  meeting  together  in 
the  park  with  everyone  bringing 
and  sharing  food  would  have 
accomplished  this  spirit  far 
better.  For  those  who  feel  as  I 
do,  I  will  meet  you  in  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  of  the  Marriott  Hotel  on 
June  17,  1972  at  10  p.m.  and  we 
can  sit  down  and  reunite. 

In  brotherhood, 

Art  Brady,  Jr. 

523-6319 


Restrictions  Tightening 
Space  City! 

I  am  presently  incarcerated  in 
the  Federal  Correctional  In¬ 
stitution.  We  were  recently  in¬ 
volved  in  a  food  and  work  strike 


585  involved.  Our  main  object 
was  to  be  able  to  have  interviews 
with  the  news  media.  They 
shipped  15  of  us  and  locked  up 
50  of  us.  This  was  April  11.  We 
have  had  10  minutes  exercise  in 
26  days.  We  had  been  locked  up 
10  days  before  our  first  shower 
and  now  we  get  one  only  every 
four  to  five  days.  This  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  your  readers. 
They  also  forced  a  hair  cut  on 
me  AFTER  I  was  locked  in  the 
hole.  They  also  limit  your  family 
visits  to  30  minutes  while  you 
are  in  the  hole. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  B.  Baker,  Jr. 

Box  PMB  35936 
Texarkana,  Texas,  75501 
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here.  There  were  about  500  of 

Note  from  our  greedy  staff: 

Yep,  folks,  we  have  all  these  letters,  but  we  want  more,  more,  more!!! 

So  if  you  feel  inclined  to  write  because  you: 

a)  have  seen  something  in  our  paper  you  don ’t  like  or  don ’t  agree  with,  or 

b)  find  something  you  really  do  like  and  want  to  let  us  know  about  it,  or 

c)  have  something  you  want  our  readers  to  know  about,  or 

d)  none,  or  all,  or  any  of  the  above, 

then  DO  write  us  at  this  address:  Space  City! 

P.  O.  Box  70086 

_ _ Houston,  TX  77007 
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HELP  TO  BRIDGE  THAT  GAP! 


rv 


JUST  FILL  OUT  THIS  FORM 


Name. 


Address. 
City - 


State. 


Zip. 
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AND  MAIL  TO: 

Space  City! 

Subscriptions 
P.O.  Box  70086 
Houston,  TX  77007 
FOR  THIS  KIND  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

[  ]  $7,50  for  one  year 

[  ]  $4.00  for  six  months 

[  ]  $5.00  to  GIs  for  one  year 

[  ]  free  to  prisoners 
[  ]  $25.00  supporter  subscription 


Why  not  try  yours  out?  You  may  even 
become  a  winner  in  this  week’s  Vendor 
of  the  Week  Contest! 

The  vendor  selling  the  most  Space 
City!s  this  week  will  get: 

100  FREE  PAPERS,  and 
Two  tickets  to  ONE  FLEW 
OVER  THE  CUCKOO’S 
NEST  at  Liberty  Hall 

So  pick  up  your  papers  at  either: 

TURTLE  NEWS,  712%  Fairview 

SURFHOUSE,  1729  W.  34th 

BUDGET  TAPES,  1312%  College 
(Pasadena) 


or 


HONEST  THREADS,  506 
Westheimer 


Buy’  cm  for  a  dime, 

Sell’em  for  a  quarter . 

Buy  100  and  get  25  free!!!! 
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